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~« “BOLEY PROCESS” ~ 


In Materials for Use in the Textile Trade 


-- Specialties -:- 


DIRICIN For wetting out in the dye bath. 


Excellent penetrating properties and leveler. 


( A degumming agent for Rayon, Cotton, Mercerized and 


BASE BOIL OFF ; mixed goods. Has a slight bleaching action. Does 
| not affect the fibre. 
KIER OIL Used in open or closed kier. Readily removes the im- 
purities and lessens the time of operation. 
XATOLE ( A powerful instantaneous penetrating agent, dye assistant 
| and leveler. 


SOLUBLE TALLOWS ,; For softness—lustre—pliability. 
‘| A Neutral Product (No Foaming) 


WARP STRENGTHENER For strengthening warp. No chafing— 
AND DRESSING Increases production. 


MERCER-DIRICIN f Quick penetration. Affinity for caustic, giving level, 


| even mercerization. 





FINISHING MATERIALS FOR SILK, COTTON, RAYON, 
MERCERIZED GOODS, ETC. 





We manufacture and convert a complete line of 
starches and gums used for general sizing. 


Experimental and Research Laboratories 
at the trades disposal free 


Cc. H. Boley Company 


Manufacturing Industrial Chemists 


Office and Laboratories 3726-28 N. Randolph St. 
Works 3726-28 N. Randolph St. and 3727-29-31 N. 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Over 30 years experience in the Textile & varied Arts 
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The “Multiple System” of Mill Operation 
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Extending Operatives Over More Machines Means Increased Efficiency 
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shows the cause for each stop on each loom. 





Yy 


which 


WHATEVER 
attracted 


name 





has 


months more than any other phase of plant operation has 
been the tendency toward extending labor over a larger 
number of machines—permitting a reduction in cost 
pound produced and allowing, usually, an 
for the operative at the same time. 

The multiple system, as it is called mainly in the South, 
is the center of discussion wherever mil] men 
and the purpose of this article is to a 


ther information upon the subject. 


piven 


weave room than elsewhere; 


more attention in tlie 


although it is equally ap- 
plicable in the spinning de- 
partment. To mention cas- 
ually the experience of one 

mill, 
64x60 
print goods, 40-inch looms, 


prominent southern 


where weavers on 


were increased from 22 to 


66 looms; and on 64x60 pa- 


jama checks from 22 to 86 
looms; or to cite the in- 
stance of another plant 
where weavers have been 


put on 44 90-inch sheeting 
looms, is sufficient to arouse 
the interest of the forward- 
mill 


thinking manager. 


These things are being done, 
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In 


erable 


recent issues, 


( OTTON has publ shed consi 


} 


material with reference Oo Various play S f PQ 


tending the work of operatives over a greater number 
At the Weaving Division meet 


of mac hines. na held 
at Clemson College, S. C., by the Southern Te 
Association much discussion of this sub je came up, 
and details of the practice of several prominent south- 
ern mills in applying the ‘multiple system” were 
brought out, This discussion was reported fully on 
page 562 of the April, 1928, issue of COTTON, 

Then two southern mill men, re sponding to a ques- 
tion published in the April assue, gave, n page SOS 
of the May number, the details involved in the use 


of special hands to do the cleaning in the 


spit ing 


949. in 


room: and again in the July issue, on page 


ansucr to a series of NGuiries, these men furnished 


additional inforn ation on this pra tice a part « the 
“multiple system.” And in a forthcoming Ssue a 
mall man in Rhode Island u ill aive details « mecerning 
the making of the necessary time and motion studies 
in determining the size of the job. 
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A sample loom stop report used by a Southern Sheeting mill in connection with the multiple system 
The complete sheet shows the stops for 33 looms, a total of 280 stops, 
or ./7 stop per loom per hour on this construction and width. 
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We found recently, in an address by J. M. Barnes, of 
the Barnes Textile Service, Boston, at New Bedford, a 
most clear and succinct discussion of the subject, and to 
outline it briefly we can do no better than to quote liberally 
from his description. 

Mr. Barnes explains that first, a division and re-ar- 
rangement of the duties of operatives, based upon eareful 
analysis of existing conditions, is necessary. In general, 
he points out, the duties as performed by an individual op- 
erative under the old plan may be split into three divisions, 
as follows: 


1—Duties which require considerable training 
and a definite amount of natural skill. 


2—Duties which 
require a shorter peri- 
od of training, and 
which may tbe de 
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S DO all new developments, the “multiple system’ of 
mill operation opens a wide field for argument and 
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“The ordinary weaver, especially on’ automatic looms, 
spends a high proportion of his time on unskilled work. 
We believe that this condition is wrong and in many mills 
we have been instrumental in correcting it. 

“Careful time study reveals two important factors in 
determining what changes can be made to correct present 
conditions : 

What percentage of the weaver’s time is employ- 

ed doing actual weaving. By weaving, we mean 
piecing up warp ends and starting looms, 

What causes the loom to stop? Our studies re- 
veal the basic causes for loom stoppage, whether it 
Some 
of these causes can be prac- 
tically eliminated, resulting 
in a higher percentage of 


be the warp, filling, or mechanical troubles. 











scribed as semi-skilled. 

3—Duties which 

can be performed by 

operatives with prac- 

tically no training in 
mill work. 

Mr. 


discussion of these points: 


Barnes continues his 


“By taking away from 
the expert operative those 


discussion. No movement of this character will ever be 
accepted universally, and there are always many points con- 
cerning such a subject which are brought out in open dis- 
cussion. This is entirely right and wholesome, because no 
new idea can be adopted without revisions and alterations, 
and discussion develops these. 

In addition to the exceptional amount of inquiry re- 
sulting from the publication in COTTON of the informa- 
tion referred to on the preceding page, there are many 
questions which readers would like to ask the users of these 
systems. Due to this fact, and because of the pertinence of 
the question, we take this means of especially inviting, for 


production and better quali- 


ty cloth, as well as lower 
costs. 
“Better 
that is, less loom stoppage, 
that the 
weaver can run more looms. 
However, take away all bat- 
tery work and other 


running work, 


naturally means 


any 











































duties which come under 
headings (2) and (3), it ean 
be readily seen that she can 
do only the skilled work on 
more machines at higher 
wages, and all of the other duties can be performed by 


others with pay in proportion to the requisite skill. 


“This is nothing more or less than putting into effect 
the methods which are proving successful in other indus- 
tries. Years ago, lathes, drill presses, planers, etc., in ma- 
chine shops were operated by journeyman machinists. To- 
day, the skilled mechanics grind the tools and set up the 
machines for any particular job and the actual operation 
of a battery of machines is turned over to lower paid men 
who have not yet acquired the skill and experience of first- 
class mechanics. Ambitious operators ultimately graduate 
to the better jobs. 


Using Other Operatives for Less Skilled Work. 


Applied to the weave room, this principle means the 
use of separate hands for filling batteries,-ete., leaving 
the time of the weaver for the operations requiring greater 
skill. In the spinning room, many mills put on additional 
girls to do the cleaning of the frames, freeing the spinner 
to devote herself to piecing up and related duties. To 
quote Mr. Barnes further: 


“In theory, the division of labor and extension of jobs 
is simplicity itself, but in practice it is most difficult. There 
are numerous limiting factors which have to be studied and 
compiled for each size of yarn and each style of cloth in 
every individual mill. Some of the factors which have to 


be taken into consideration are as follows: 


Stock from which the yarn are spun. 

Turns of twist per inch necessary. 

Lay-out and arrangement of machinery. 
Condition and adjustment of equipment. 
Means of controlling humidity. 

Speed of machines. 

Skill and experience of the individual operatives. 


the “How Other Men Manage” department, any questions 
or inquiries concerning this subject. 
tion will be secured as completely as possible and publish- 
ed at the first opportunity.—The Editor. 


labor which is not weaving 
The desired informa- 2nd the weaver can run stil) 


more looms. 


Both Mill and Worker 
Benefit. 

“Who benefits from such a change? In the first place, 
the mill gains because the higher paid hands do the skilled 
work on a greater number of looms, while the other work 
is done by younger, less experienced people at lower pay. 
In the second place, the weavers benefit because the mill can 
afford to pay better wages to.a weaver doing only the weav- 
ing on his set of looms. 


If a weaver is sweeping, filling 
If a loom 
stops while the weaver is performing any of these duties, 


batteries, cleaning, or oiling, he is not weaving. 


it means that the weaver’s pay from that loom stops. If all 
of this other work is done by somebody else, the weaver 
can then concentrate on the job of keeping his set of looms 
running, which, of course, will give the weaver more pay 
at the end of the week. The less experienced workers who 
do the battery work, etc., are given an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with weaving; these operatives advance to 
the weaving jobs as fast as they become proficient.” 


Taking up next the spinning room, Mr. Barnes shows 
how a man goes about dividing and re-arranging the duties. 
“The first thing he does is to make a diagram of the room 
showing the lay-out of the frames and physical condition, 
the count of yarn on each, the hank roving, the kind of 
stock, size of roving bobbins, turns of twist, speed of spin- 
dle, speed of front roll, roll settings, diameter of rings, 
traveler in use, size of bobbin, frequency of doff, and many 
other details, all of which have a direct bearing on the prob- 
He then starts a man to making 
time studies which will reveal how many ends have to be 


lem which he has to solve. 


pieced up per thousand spindles per hour, how many roving 
bobbins have to be ecreeled in per hour, and the time it 
takes a spinner to perform the various cleaning operations 
which are necessary to make the work run well and pro- 
duce the desired quality of yarn.” 
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re 
HE eye cannot by itself appraise, 
in an indisputable manner, the vari- 
eolor 


ous elements which constitute a 


sensation. In this respect, it differs very much from the 
other sense organs which, in a great measure, have the 
power of analyzing the impressions they receive. The nose, 
the palate, the ear can, for instance, dissociate a mixture of 
smells, of flavors or of notes, but the eye does not possess 
Thus it is that it experiences a 


such analytical power. 


sensation of white without realizing, in the least, that it 


is receiving a composite impression. Indeed, it can easily 
be proved that the eye does not, in the slightest degree, act 
in the manner of a prism and that, consequently, it is not 
capable of analyzing light, as can be done mechanically. 


If, for 


white screen be lighted by 


example, a 


a mercury lamp, the screen 
will appear white to the 
eye. The image of a slit, 
traversed by a ray of light 
from such a lamp, will, to 
the eye, also appear white. 
It suffices, however, to in- 
terpose a prism to make 
the three principal radia- 
tions which constitute the 
mercury light—i.e., yellow, 
green and indigo—appear. 
And this 
eye contents itself with a 


shows 


somewhat crude apprecia- Fig. I. 





that the FIG 


Diagrammatic perspective sketch illustrating the 


produced. The finisher who, 

desires to give to a cotton 

of silk, also knows that 

meter, of his rollers must be 

that each of these roller marks 

of the satin. And, if this proce 

by which he may obtain what 

tering sheen, there are 

him to produce, With 

fects of 
Mention may also be made of tl autiful twists 


embroidery and 


, 
»> shop, are sold 


‘tS OL Laney 
are very 
tam- 

tton. To this 
probably, due 
the buyer of 


ignorant of 


and of its 


Apart from 


its use in embroidery, mer- 


cerized yarn is much used 


in the weaving ot cloth for 


tion of white. 

Naturally, the eye, con- 
sidered as an estimating 
instrument, possesses sim- 
ilar shortcomings in the 
matter of evaluating the 
luster or the sheen—i.e., 
the reflecting power—of a 
support, especially if it 
has _ to 
samples, in 


colored 
case 


deal with 


which 


there intervenes the luminosity due to differences of tone 


or of coloration. 


Now, as is well known, the question of sheen is of para- 


use of the photo-electric photo-colorimeter for the measure- 
ment of luster or sheen. The samples to be tested are 
placed on the desk D which may be inclined at either 45 or 
22 degrees. Light from the source S after passing through 
the lens L and regulated by the screen F and the scale | 
strikes the sample on the desk D. By reflection or by dif- 
fusion the light is transmitted from the specimen on the 
desk onto the photo-electric cell C which has at its center 
a tungsten ring T and on its inner surface a layer of potas- 
sium P. Owing to the emission of electrohs between P and 
T there is a variation in the electric current. This varia- 
tion, as explained in the text of the article, is given by the 
displacement of the spot on the ruler R, due to the motion 
of the mirror M of the galvanometer G. 


washing very well, but 


well. 


Moreover, it is one of the very few chet 


dre sses, ete. 

and linings 

piece- 

goods are extensively used. 


Sheen Is Essential. 


m1 
The success or 
a 7 +4 - —— 

eerized CoOvton 18 very ieeit 


imate. It rests on the real 


sterling qualities or the 


. — <a 
Not only is its 


product. 


sheen of good quality and one which stands bleaching and 


merecerizing makes dyeing easier as 


nical treat- 


mount importance in those branches of the textile industry 
which are especially concerned with the bringing out of 
the luster of the fibers used; or with the striving, by happy 
weaving combinations, to obtain, from the assembled yarn, 
a texture, the surface of which would possess a desired 
quality of sheen; or, again, with the giving to a tissue, by 
finishing processes, a brillianecy which it did not originally 
possess. 

The weaver knows that there is a relation of cause to 
effect between the sense and the amount of torsion of the 


ments which, when applied to textiles, improve their quali- 
is much 


ties instead of deteriorating them. Cotton yarn 
stronger after than before mercerization. 

The important part which sheen plays in textile prod- 
ucts and which has been summarized in the preceding lines 


—necessarily draws the attention of textile 
to the question of measuring the results obtained 
of the buyer to the difference in the sheen 
offered him. 


Up to the advent of the photo-electric 
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ter, the only means available for the estimation of sheen 
was photography which, by light and shade effects, brings 
according as these had great light-reflect- 
But tl 


permit of its aet 


out certain zones 


ing power, or not. the photographic method of esti- 


mating sheen does not ial measurement by 
means of definite figures. The invention of the photo-elec- 


trie photometer, which defines mathematically the degree of 





sheen, constitutes, therefore, a remarkable progress and 
= 
lJ 
> 
(a) 
od 
uJ 
raG, 2 
Sketch of dull black steel tissue support. Teeth shown 


much enlarged. 


cannot but prove of considerable value to a very important 
section of the textile industry. 
the light-measuring 


The photo-electrice photometer is 


portion of the photo-electric photo-colorimeter. Its opera- 
tion depends on the action of the photo-electrie cell, an or- 


The electric 


gan which may be ealled an “electric eye.” 
eye or photo-electric cell is extremely sensitive to light. 
It consists essentially of a glass bulb containing argon at 
a low pressure and having, on its inner surface, a layer of 
at a small dis- 


potassium. There is hung, inside the bulb, 


tance from the potassium, a tungsten ring. The potassium 
terminal is connected to the negative pole of an electric 
battery and the tungsten terminal to the positive pole. In 
the circuit thus formed, a galvanometer is inserted. 
Under the influence of a beam of light directed on the 
cell, the potassium emits electrons which cause the intensity 


As 


there is an exact proportionality between the light energy 


of the eurrent in the cireuit to vary instantaneously. 
acting on the potassium and the intensity of the current in 
the galvanometer circuit, this latter permits the measure- 
The pho- 


therefore, a delicate and aceurate 


ment, in an exact manner, of quantities of light. 
to-electrice cell constitutes, 
The human is entirely eliminated from 


photometer. eye 


“es to register the displace- 





the measurements, since it suf 
ment of the galvanometer ruler to know the magnitude of 


light which has acted on the cell. 
Measuring Sheen. 


The measurement of sheen by means of the photo-elec- 
tric photometer is always simple and accurate. The exact 
procedure depends on whether it be desired to find the rel- 
ative sheen of two surfaces or the difference between their 
sheen; or, also, on whether the two surfaces are of the 
same or different colors. 

The samples, if they are tissues, are placed on supports 
provided with the apparatus, with their threads running 
These sample supports consist in 


in the same direction. 
small dull black rectangular pieces of sheet steel having 
See Fig. 2. 


very fine teeth along their longitudinal edges. 
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By means of these teeth a sample to be tested can be kept 


flat and taut against a face of its support; and the loose 
ends of the tissue are turned round the edges of the support 
and kept flat against the: back of it, by means of a stitch, 


9 


or otherwise. See Fi 3. For yarn, similar supports are 





used. The different threads are carefully wound round the 


teeth in such a manner that, although they are placed 


against one another, nowhere are they allowed to ride upon 
See Fig. 4. 


are arranged as regularly as possible in the bottom of a 


one another For wadding or staple, the fibers 


++¢ 


small case of little depth and kept down by a cover which 


earries a few very fine dull black steel wires. This cover 
slides in grooves along the longitudinal sides of the ease. 
To facilitate and expedite measurements, sample and stand- 
ard are mounted on the same support whenever possible. 
The general problem of sheen measurements consists in 
comparing the sheen of a surface B with that of a surface 
A. This latter surface A 
it is the sheen of B relatively to that of 


thus becomes the standard; and 
A which is meas- 
ured. 

If it be desired to measure an absolute sheen, the same 
standard is always chose This standard may be, for ex- 
ample, a mirror conveniently diaphragmed in order that 
the galvanometer may not be blocked by an excessive cur- 
rent. In practice, it is much simpler to place the blue filter 
No. 49 which is mounted in the color slide provided with 
the apparatus on the path of the light rays so as to absorb 
a portion of them. The screen then plays the part of a 
See Fig. 1. 


In all cases two successive galvanometer readings R, and 


diaphragm. 


R, are taken, the first with the standard and the second with 
the sample which is being compared to it, both samples be- 
ing placed on the 45 degree desk of the apparatus. 

For the precision of the measurements, and in order to 
eliminate the possibility of any error which may be caused 
by variations in the intensity of the source of light (varia- 
tions in the voltage of the feeding the 
lamp), it is advisable to take two other readings, R,’ and 


electric current 
R,’, of the galvanometer with the samples placed in the path 
of the beam of light in the reversed order—that is, the sup- 


‘ 





\ 




















Illustrating the mounting of a sample of tissue on 
a support. 


port carrying the samples to be compared is moved in the 


first series of two readings (i.e. R,’ and R,") from left to 


Also it is important that each of the two sets of 


right. 
readings should be made as quickly as possible. 

Let A denote the mean of the galvanometer readings R, 
and R,’ obtained with the standard and B the mean of the 


readings, R, and R,* obtained with the specimen which is 
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being compared to it. We thus have: 


Ri + R,! 
A => —— —— 5 Bs: - 


> 3 
From the known values of A and B we may calculate 
the sheen of sample B relatively to that of A. 
B 
course given by the value of —. 
A 
We may also calculate the relative difference of sheen 
between the standard (mean galvanometer reading — A) 


A B 


i 


FIG. 4 





Showing two sample, A and B, of yarn mounted side by 
side on one support. 
and the sample (mean galvanometer reading B) by ap- 


plying the formula: 





and in order to obtain figures which are more easy to tabu- 
late and use, it may be advantageous to multiply the quo- 
tient b by a constant such as 50 or 100. 


Numerous experiments have shown that b 50 gives 


values comprised between 0 and 20 for two samples of cot- 
ton, one of which has undergone no brightening operation 
whatsoever and the other having undergone them al! 
cerization, ete.). 


When it is desired to compare the sheer of colored sam- 


ples, it becomes necessary to eliminsie differences of lu- 
minosity which may be due tu differences of coloration. 
Hence, in such a case, two s¢ries of measurements are 


made. <A first series is made, in the manner already de- 
seribed, in reflected light bv using the 45 degree desk as 


previously mentioned; and a second series in diffused light 
by using the 22 degree desk, also provided with the appara- 


tus. From the figures obtained in the case of reflected 


(desk at 
in diffused light 


light 45 degrees) are subtracted those obtained 


(desk at 22 degrees ) and differences of 


luminosity due to tone and coloration are, thereby, elim:- 
nated. 
In fact, we may consider that a beam of white light, 


reflected from a colored surface, is made up of two por- 


tions: 
from the 


mirror surface at an angle equal to the angle of incidence; 


(a) white rays or brilliant rays reflected 


and 


diffused in every direction around 


(b) colored rays 
the point of incidence by the dull coloring substanee and 


the coloring matter itself. 


Let us suppose—a supposition which, as we shall see, 


COTTON 


This is of 






justified—that these latter rays are equally and unif 
diffused in every direction; and let 


d B denote the difference in the brillianev of two 
samples 
and dC denote the difference in the eolor of two 


] 


samples 


By placing the samples on a 45 degree eSK relative t 
the horizontal beam of light, we meas ire, Dy means Of tne 
photo-electric cel] p aced above the poin ) neldenes 
hence at 45 degrees relatively to the desk—the sum of the 
two differences, that is d B d ¢ 

By varying slightly the angle of the desk, the “rays of 


brillianey” get out of the cell and we measure onlv ac 


The difference bet these two measurements, that Is 
(dB+dC) dC 


independently of the color. 


ween 
> + I LO a, f 3} 
fives d B rr the daiiterence of sheen, 


And this resu constitutes an 


achievement which even the most exerciser Wwe 4s incapable 


of performing. 


] 


The preceding hypothesis demands tne 


assumption that 


I 
the ease of both easurements. Now, 


C is the same in 


 <-_aropemees 


| 





ric. S 


Showing the small case used for wadding and _ staple 
samples. 
experiments ma Ss ples ‘ B 0 
proved that ( < ) 1s r e ¢ 
parasl factor d C 1s € ‘ e second 
easureme 

With r phnotometle Dp I ) pho- 
O-¢ lox mete rea nos I 2 ( ¢ ned | 
by using o des ere 

at 45 decrees ») measure B ( nd 

at 22 degrees to measure { 

' 
Then each case ( ( > are ite 
as already cated. The a { re! > } 
pl ed, or not, D\ 1 constan o ~ ( r e ¢ sneen 
' 
independently o e color 
Booklet on Oxwelded Piping. 

The Linde A Products ( anv, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City e publis , ) Oxweld 
dustrial Piping It deseribe eX ins <¢ es in 
eonstruetio} repall nd m nanee oxwelde e sys 

I 
tems and is profuse lus ed 


Lupton Begins Work on Chicago Plant. 
| ’ 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. Philadelphia, Pa., manut 
turers of steel windows and other steel p : 
mediately erect a new Chicago ! ¢ | 
first unit will be 500x150 feet, and addit al 


vided for expanding the plant 000x300 feet 












































































































































































































































































































































































































An Economical Means of Creating Estates 
and Providing Protection for Mill 
Operatives on Mutual Basis 


By B.E. Shields 


ROUP life insurance is comparatively a new feature 

when other forms of life insurance are considered. 
Some fifteen years ago, the first group policy was written, 
and since that time group insurance has grown by leaps 
and bounds, 

There are two plans on which a group policy may be 
handled. One is known as the non-contributory plan. This 
was used almost exclusively until five or six years ago. It 
required that the mill pay the entire premium and that 
the insurance be given to the mill employees without charge. 
Usually small amounts were given, increasing with the 
employee’s term of service. This plan was sold practically 
entirely with the idea of reducing labor turn-over. 

It was discovered, however, that in many cases, group 
insurance on this basis was a failure. Many mills found 
that the employees did not appreciate what the mill was 
doing for them, that their insurance had little effect upon 
labor turn-over, and that the plan was very expensive to 
the mill. The result was that many of the mills substituted 
the more modern plan of contributory group insurance. 


Contributory Plan Now in Favor. 


The contributory plan contemplates sharing the premi- 
um between the mill and the employee. The mill employees 
may be offered insurance at a cost, to them, of 60 cents 
per month per $1,000, and the mill itself takes care of the 
balance of the cost. This rate of 60 cents per month, or 
$7.20 per year per $1,000, is cheaper than most employees 
can secure individual insurance, regardless of age. There 
is no medical examination nor age limit considered in group 
insurance. Deductions are usually made from the em- 
ployee’s pay, and the insuring company looks to the mill 
for the entire premium. 

In order for the plan to be a success, at least 75 per 
cent of the total eligible employees should be insured. It 
can readily be seen that this plan is designed to off-set some 
of the disadvantages of the non-contributory method. Un- 
less the employees appreciate the fact that the mill is of- 
fering them insurance at a real bargain, they do not take 
the insurance, and therefore the mill’s cost on them is noth- 
ing. Most of the cost is assumed by the employees them- 
selves, and the mill’s share of the cost is reduced. 


Usually No Increase in Rate. 


The cost of group insurance depends upon the age dis- 
tribution of the employees insured. The policy itself is is- 
sued on a one-year term renewable basis, and the cost is 
re-calculated once each year on the basis of the attained 
ages of the employees then insured. While at first glance 
this may leave the impression that the cost of group insur- 
ance increases yearly, this does not work out in actual prac- 
tice. The natural labor turn-over, deaths, new employees 
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Since an increasing number of cotton mills are 
displaying an interest in the subject of group insur- 
ance for their employees, we have asked Mr. Shields 
for this brief description of some of its forms and a 
discussion of current methods of application and op- 
eration in the textile plant. Mr. Shields is home of- 
fice representative of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 





engaged, ete., tend to keep the average age distribution 
practically constant from year to year. In addition, the 
companies writing this form of coverage may reduce the 
cost from time to time, by a system of rate reductions or 
dividends, depending upon experience. 


Most group policies, in addition to paying in the event 
of death, contain a clause by which the insurance will be 
payable to the employee himself, should he become totally 
and permanently disabled before reaching age 60. Most 
policies also give the employee the right to convert his group 
insurance to some permanent form of insurance, without 
medical examination, upon termination of employment, pro- 
vided such employee applies to the insuring company with- 
in 31 days from the date his employment terminates. 


By offering a plan of group life insurance to the em- 
ployees, the mill makes it possible for the worker to ob- 
tain a substantial amount of protection for himself and 
family, through the mill, at a cost within the reach of ev- 
ery employee. Most mill employees carry a number of 
small policies, the cost of which is proportionately high. 
They cannot, as a rule, pay premiums quarterly, semi-an- 
nually or annually, and thus a higher rate must be charged 
to take care of the added expense of weekly collections 
and the book-keeping incident to these policies. 

A plan of group insurance on the contributory basis 
will relieve the mill of any financial responsibility that they 
may feel on account of the death or total and permanent 
disability of any of the employees. It will also serve to 
create or enhance a spirit of appreciation and goodwill 
built up thrqugh cooperation between the mill and its op- 
eratives. It will have a tendency to keep sober thinking 
employees on the job. By relieving employees of a con- 
stant source of worry about their dependents, it will help 
to make employees better satisfied with their jobs, with the 
result of greater efficiency. 


Reduces “Charity”. 


In the event of the employee’s death, group insurance 
is designed to eliminate passing of the hat among employ- 
ees, and will also alleviate the probability of the employee’s 
family being thrown on the charities of the community, If 
every concern had some such plan of insurance for their 
employees, there would be-fewer “Potter’s Fields.” 

Another advantage of group insurance is that it need 
not be cancelled on employees who are temporarily laid off, 
on leave of absence, retired on account of old age, or those 
employees who may be pensioned. It is something perma- 
nent for the employee who sticks to his job, and it is tem- 
porary protection for the employee who does not expect 


(Continued on page 1068.) 
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Group Life Insurance for Mill Employees 
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How the Mercerizer Endeavors to Control All of the Factors in 


His Operations to Produce a Desirable Yarn 


4p? HE actual manufacture of cotton 
i yarn is just as important as the 
i It has been said that 
I agree 


mereerizing, or finishing, process. 
mereerizing and dyeing begin in the ecard room. 
with that statement to a certain extent, but I would modify 
it by saying that those two processes begin with the selec- 
tion of the cotton. The grade, staple, and character of 
the cotton selected determine to a great extent the quality 
of the yarn, but of course the subsequent processes in spin- 
ning affect the smoothness, elasticity, and uniformity of 
size and twist, all of which are important factors after the 
yarn has been turned over to the finisher. 

The mercerizers who manufacture their own yarn, or 
who havea regular source of 
supply of a constantly uni- , 
form product, have a dis- I 
tinct advantage over those 
who buy their yarn at ran- 
Cooperation between 
and 


dom. 
the mercerizing plant 
the spinning plant plays a 
highly important part in 
the successful production of 


mercerized yarns. 

The Customer’s Needs. 

The knitter has two ma- 
jor considerations in the selection of mercerized yarns of a 
quality that will produce economically a type of goods 
that will satisfy the market of today. He desires a yarn 
that will run well on his machines with a minimum of waste, 
and a yarn that will dye uniformly, and show a good lus- 
ter in the finished goods. As I have stated before, spin- 
ning plays an important part in producing a yarn of this 
type, but since deciding to narrow the subject down to mer- 
cerizing, we will take it for granted that the mercerizer is 
receiving an average yarn, and proceed from here with the 
actual process of mercerization. 

The 
yarn that is uniform in structure, pliable, of a good luster, 
high 


modern mercerizer desires to produce a finished 


increased affinity for dyes, and having a 


There are many finishers who are pro- 


ducing a product that will come up to these qualifications, 


with an 


breaking strength. 


but it is interesting to note that they are using many and 


varied treatments to get the same results. 


Mercerization Must Penetrate to Cellulose. 


The chemical composition of the cotton fiber is similar 


to most of the other vegetable fibers, and consists ch efly 
of cellulose, which is coated with a layer of wax and oily 
matter, and more or less pigment. The first problem of the 


consists in the method to be used in the 


mereerizer treat- 
the waxes, oils, and other impurities on 
so that the concentrated caustie solution will come in direct 


The direct contact, or pen- 


ment of the fiber 


contact with the pure cellulose. 





By Burton F. Mitchell etration, of the 





N the accompanying discussion of mercerizing, 
prepared for and presented at the recent Ashe- 
ville meeting of the Southern Section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Textile Colorists and Chemists. Mr. 
Mitchell stresses particularly the important bear- 
ing that a good quality of yarn has upon the pro- wit 
duction of a first-class job of mercerizing. 
outlines the important steps involved in the actual 
mercerizing process, the pre-treatment and after- 
treatment of the yarn, etc. 
manufacturer a picture of the process through 
which his yarns are put; and should show the 
knitter some of the factors involved in producing 
a satisfactory product for his use. 


is necessary be- 
be produced that 


nber 


tore 


a product can 
will show a uniform luster, or dye evenly. 
There are at least two different methods used in treat- 
treatment consists in giving 
in plain boiling water, 


] 


ing the waxes and oils. One 


wetting out 


the yarn a thorough 
or in some instances with the addition of some penetrating 
agent that will assist in opening up the yarn and softening 


the waxes and oils. This method does not remove the waxes 
c 
I I he caus- 


and oils; but it makes the yarn more absorbent of the 
Of course, dirt and other foreign matter is removed 


tie. 
by the boiling water. The second treatment consists in the 
emulsifying of the oils and waxes by the use of a chemical 
agent, and holding them in 
suspension until they can be 
Theoretically, this 


removed. 
method gives a pure cellu- 
} 


ber 


for direct contact 
How- 


: . 
lose fi 


ith the caustie bath. 


He 
ever, an objectionable fea- 
ture is that a large percent 
It should give the of the mercerizing in this 


country is done on 


warp 
ranges, and as the period of 
detention in the _ boiling 
boxes 1s so limited it 38s 


some instanees the ous and 


waxes 


If this 


mereerization it 


quite possible that in 


removal from the varn. 


will be emulsified without 


should be true, instead of assisting the 


would be hindered by 


the retention of the oils and waxes 


on the yarn. This question of pre-treatment is a fine one 


rood arguments pro and con. 


for discussion as there are g 


Temperature, Caustic Strength, Tension Important. 


After preparation and before going into the eoncentrat- 
ed caustie (where the actual mercerizing takes place) the 
yarn must be run through cold water, as the temperature of 
the caustic bath is one of the three vital fa S produe- 
ing a soft, lustrous yarn. The temperature of the eaustie 
bath should be kept below 70 degrees F. at all times, or 
there is a possibility of the finished produ veing harsh 
ind discolored, two defects which no knitter would ever 
overlook. 

The next factor is the strengt f the caustic, which 
must be kept the same tl roucnout the proeess as the action 
of caustic soda on the cellulose fibers varies with the dif- 
ferent degrees of strength. This, of Irs id bring 
about a condition whieh is gener ! 1 uneven mer- 
cerizing, and that in turn causes unevi ‘ , 

The third element to conside Ss ¢ mou t tension 
under which the yarn is kept during the n of the eaus 
tic. Mercerizing. in reality, is the che of caus 
tie soda on cotton fibers under tension, wv ¢ n be- 
ing the mechanical means of producing é Cotton 
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fibers could be mercerized 
without tension to produce 
an increased affinity for 
dyestuffs, and an increase 
in breaking strength, but 
they would not attain a 
silky luster. 

When the cotton fibers 
are penetrated by con- 
centrated caustic they un- Association. 
dergo a peculiar physical 
The 


appear 


Te 


change. inner cells, 


swell at 


alkali, 


once, pressing on the outer walls and changing the rib- 


which to absorb the begin to 
bon like shape to a cylindrical form so that it has a hair- 
like appearance, and becoming somewhat translucent to 
light, although still firm in structure. The fiber, also, be- 
gins at this point to untwist itself, and if permitted to do 
so it would shrink considerably in length, but by keeping 
the tension on both ends the shrinkage is prevented and 
consequently the swollen inner cells smooth out all the 
convolutions on the surface, causing it to become smooth 
and even—capable of reflecting light with but little seat- 
tering of the rays. In summary: the swelling, untwisting, 
change in structure, and the 
shrinkage in the cotton fiber, all accomplished by the treat- 
ment with concentrated caustic soda, gives us the product 


mechanical prevention of 
which is known as mercerized yarn. 
After-Treatment of the Yarn. 


After the actual mercerizing takes place it is necessary 
to remove the concentrated alkali from the yarn, and this 


is done by washing with water, and souring with sulphuric 


acid while the yarn is still under tension. The tension be- 
ing required until all the alkali has been neutralized by the 
acid to prevent the possibility of shrinkage which would 


dull the luster. 


is determined by the amount of caustic left in the yarn, 


The proper strength of the acid to be used 


which in turn is regulated by washing. 

Following the souring process the yarn must be thor- 
oughly washed, as any caustic or acid left in the yarn would 
eventually bring about deterioration of the fibers. 

Another treatment, and one on which a majority of the 
after treatment with oils, or 


mercerizers disagree, is the 


chemicals, to lubricate, or soften the yarn. Many mercer- 
izers use for this purpose such substances as vegetable oils, 
mineral oils, tallows, waxes, and various chemical combina- 


However, some use only a volatile alkali to neutral- 


tions. 


ize any excess acidity, and finish off with a warm water 


bath. 

The two main types of oils are mineral and vegetable, 
and as these are bases for most all the softeners and lubri- 
vants it is unnecessary to take up the chemical combina- 
tions. It is a recognized fact that a mineral oil is the best 
lubricant for anything, ranging from machinery to yarn, 
but it is considered by competent dyers as being a dye re- 
sistant, and necessarily would have to be removed entirely 
before the yarn could be dyed uniformly. Vegetable oils 
are dye assistants, but are not so good as lubricants, and 


they are very likely to become rancid with age. 
Good Packing is Necessary. 


of the that have been men- 


tioned have been carried out to perfection it is still possible 


Even when all processes 


COTTON 


BURTON F. MITCHELL, 
author of this discussion on mer- 
cerizing, is superintendent of the 
mercerizing plant of the Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co., ut 
Mt. Holly, N. C. He is also 
chairman of the mercerizing di- 
vision of the Southern Textile 
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to ruin the yarn as far as 
the knitter 1s 
The 


yarn is put up and packed 


concerned. 


care with which the 
determines to a large ex- 
tent the 
production on the 


percentage of 
waste 
knitting machine. I 
by this, that it is possible 


mean 


to have perfect merceriza- 
tion, and yet in the subse- 
quent processes of quilling 
and winding to handle the yarn in such a manner that the 
resulting package will not meet the knitters’ demands. 

It is 
handling all yarns going to a knitting machine, because a 


absolutely necessary to use the utmost care in 


few breaks mean a loss in production, broken needles, and 
expensive waste. 

In the preparation of yarn for the knitter, the mercer- 
izer must strive to produce a finished product that shows 
good mercerization, and which exhibits careful winding and 

The one without the other would not meet the 
knitters’ well mercerized 
yarn. Were we to consider the mercerization as 50 per 
cent and the subsequent disposition as the remaining 50 
per cent to produce a 100 per cent perfect yarn, the im- 
portance of the two—mercerizing and after handling 


packing. 


modern demand for a finished 


could be appreciated. 
Additional Annex Required for Textile 
Show. 

Contract has been awarded for a temporary addition to 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Southern Textile 
Exposition, to be held October 15th to 20th. When the 
steel annex was comp!eted last Spring, it was thought it 
would provide space enough to house all of the exhibits 


for the 


outside of the main building, but the demand for exhibi- 
tion space has required an additional building, which will be 
a wooden building, two stories high, and which will have 
the appearance inside of being part of Textile Hall itself. 
The steel window frames will be removed from a number of 
the large bays. The temporary building will also connect 
with one of the main aisles of the new annex. 


New Courses at Clemson College. 
rapidly advancing 
South, the 


C., have announced several 


Realizing the ever-changing and 


needs of the textile industry of the Textile 
School at Clemson College, S. 
new and special courses along various lines of textile work 
next September. On account of the increasing importance 
of chemistry in the textile industry, one of these courses 
will be a full four-year course in textile chemistry and 
dyeing. This course includes the full four years’ work in 
the chemistry department of the college with special work 
in the junior and senior years in the textile chemistry and 
dyeing department of the textile school under Professor 
Mullin. 


in physieal and eccl'oid chemistry, both of which play an 


Opportunity will also be given for special work 


important role in the textile industry. This course leads to 
the B. S. 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing industry of the South. The 


degree and is designed to meet the needs of 
school will offer an optional course next semester in the 
chemistry of cellulose, which will be followed by a course 


on the chemistry of rayon, 
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Finishing of Linen Cloth and Toweling 


Continuing a Discussion of Processes and 
Equipment Used in Handling these 
Goods in the Finishing Plant 
Calendering and Allied Finishing Processes. 


The flax fiber is unique in its spinning properties, inas- 
much as it is probably spun in a greater range of counts of 
yarn than any other fiber—natural or artificial. Whereas, 
counts up to 200 leas per pound are comparatively com- 
mon in commercial fabries, counts up to and including 400 
leas per pound are occasionally spun for special purposes, 
and it is on record that 800 lea yarn was spun by hand at 
the great Crystal Palace Exhibition in London in the year 
1851. The extreme fineness of this 800 lea yarn may be 
realized when it is known that there are over 136 miles 
required to make one pound. So far, however, as the actual 
number of yards per pound is concerned, the 
length of 136 miles per pound has often been exceeded in 
cotton spinning for 400s cotton count equals 191 miles per 


foregoing 


pound, 

Similarly, linen fabrics are made in a great range of 
textures, from the lightest of sheer lawn cloths to the heav- 
iest double warp flax canvasses. Hence, it follows that 
there is a correspondingly great range of finishing pro- 
cesses or routines, appropriate to the varying constructions 
of the fabrics, and to the different purposes they are in- 
tended to serve. As a rule, the finished effects on the 
fabrics are not the result of the operation or action of one 
machine, but of a complete series of operation performed 
in a number of machines. Nevertheless, the group of ma- 
chines to be dealt with in this section, and the sections im- 
mediately succeeding it, may be regarded as the finishing 
machinery proper, because in them are applied—in a man- 
ner characteristic of the machine and the resulting finish— 
the finish-producing elements—heat or pressure, or both. 

The group of machines mentioned produce finishes by 
Calendering, 
These 
six processes are carried out in three machines, the calen- 
In the preseut 


one or more of the following six processes: 


chesting, glazing, chasing, mangling and _ beetling. 


der, the mangle and the beetling machine. 
article it is intended to cover the calendering processes, but 
it is‘necessary to mention the others, as the calender may 
be used alone for certain types of finish, or it may be used 
in conjunction with other machines for different types of 
finish. For example, the process of calendering is some- 
times a preliminary operation to the chief finishing pro- 
cess of mangling or of beetling. 

For the reason already indicated; that is, the immense 
range of types and weights of linen fabrics regularly made, 
ealenders are made with from three to ten rollers or bowls. 
The greater proportion of linen fabrics is finished in ma- 
chines with from three to five bowls. The three-bowled e¢al- 
ender is used for the fine light fabrics, and where a soft 
finish is desired, whereas, the five-bowled machine is chief- 
ly used for the medium weight and heavy fabries. An ex 
ception to this rule is the case of double-warp flax can- 
vasses which, although often very heavy fabries, are most 
usually finished in three-bowled machines. The reason for 


this is that these cloths are mainly used for strictly util- 


By T. Wocdhouse and A. Brand 


tarian purposes, hence a high degree of finish is not neces- 
sary. These fabrics are seldom damped. 
Most of the calenders used for the heavier end of the 


trade are very heavy machines, and necessitate special foun- 


dations; these foundations often take the form of a rein- 


forced concrete raft or block from 12 to 14 inches thick. The 
net weights vary from fully 10 tons for a narrow 46-inch 
wide machine up to 25 tons for a 90-inch wide machine. The 


widths vary from 46 or 48 inches up to 160 or 170 inches. 


Wide machines, such as 90- or 96-inch machines are most 
ithin an 


; + tt 


commonly used; they can deal with fabrics up to 


inch or two of their full width, and, at the same time, mav 


be employed when necessary, to deal with two, three or 


even four narrow pieces simultaneously. The bowls are 


made from chilled cast iron or from hard, close-grained east 


iron; they may also be made from compressed paper, or 


Some cases, from wood, 


from compressed cotton, and, in 
e. g., sycamore or plane-tree. 


The materials used have a direct influence on the type, 


feel, and appearance of the finish that is obtained. Heat 
is obtained by passing steam at low pressure through one 
of the iron rollers, or by heating one of the rollers wath 





Fig. 7 
the aid of gas and air. The former method is most often 
preferred, since, with the latter method, there is some dang- 


er ot aceidents by explosion. 





Before dealing with the different types of f sh obta 
able from the calender, it will be advisab diseuss sev- 
eral typical machines, and for this purpose is introdueed 





Fig. 7, which illustrates a 5-bowled rack gear ¢] 


calender made by Messrs. Urquhart Lindsay and 


Ltd., ot 


Dundee. This type of machine is dis- 


Orchar, 


tinguished by the term “rack-gear’’ to denote the means by 
which the pressure is obtained, and in contra-dist mn to 
the type in which the pressure is produced by lhydraulie 
means. 

In Fig. 7, motion is imparted to the machine by means 
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of belts operating on the driving pulleys A and B. There 
are thus two driving belts, one of which is open and the 
other eréssed, hence jt follows that pulleys A and B re- 
volve in opposite directions. Between the two pulleys is a 
double cone clutch, part of which is seen at C. When the 
control handle D is in the central position—that indicated 
—no motion is given to the machine; but, when the handle 
D is moved to the left or to the right, the cone clutch C is 
put into driving contact with pulley A or with pulley B 
respectively, and the driving shaft E rotates in the diree- 
tion corresponding to the particular pulley and to whether 
the belt is open or crossed. 

A double helical pinion on the main shaft EZ, and im- 
mediately to the left of the pulley A, gears with the cor- 
respondingly toothed wheel F’, keyed to the hollow arbor 
of the center iron roller or bowl G. The remaining four 
bowls are driven by surface contact. The two marked H, 
and H, are rotated by contact with the center bow] G, and 
the top and bottom bowls by contact with bowls H, and G, 
respectively, starting from the bottom, the five bowls are 
arranged as follows: Bottom iron bowl, bottom paper 
bowl, center iron or steam-heated bowl, top paper bowl, 
top iron bowl, or chesting bowl. 

In a 90-inch wide calender the pressure on the botton 
bowl, which is usually 24 inches in diameter, may oceasion- 
ally exceed 25 tons, hence it is necessary that the bearings 
of this bow] must be sufficiently great in diameter and 
length in order to reduce the pressure in pounds per square 
It is also nee- 
essary that the main framing and cross rails should be 
strong and substantial in design and construction; that this 
is the case is obvious from the illustration. 

The two paper bowls H, and H, are about 27 inches 
in diameter when new, and are built up from dises of paper, 
hydraulically compressed until the density of the paper 
alone is about 20 pounds per inch of roller width. To get 
the best results, the paper must be of good quality, and be 
kept perfectly free from moisture during the compressing 
operation. The building up of the paper bowls is done in 
sections of 12 to 15 inches at a time, that is to say, six or 
seven stages in a bowl for a 90-inch machine, and, at the 
completion of each stage, the pressure is maintained for 
about 24 hours. Such rollers are naturally very high in 
first cost, and so every care must be taken in the opera- 
tion of the machine to prevent damage to the surface and 
to secure equal wear all over the surface. 


inch of projected area to reasonable limits. 


When unequal 
wear occurs, the bowls are skimmed true, and this opera- 
tion may be repeated until a diameter of about 18 inches 
is reached, after which replacement is necessary. 

The center bowl G, Fig. 7, is supplied with steam at a 
pressure of 25 to 30 pounds per square inch (say 40 to 55 
per square inch absolute) with a temperature of 267.1 de- 
gree I’. to 268.9 degree F. The condensed steam is dis- 
charged at the opposite end of the bowl through a siphon 
outlet pipe, connected in series with a suitable form of 
steam-trap in order to prevent waste of steam. The two 
upper bowls in Fig. 7 (paper and iron) are respectively 
similar to the two lower bowls in all essentials. 

Pressure is applied to the bowls by means of the long, 
built steel levers J, and J, fulerumed at K, and K, respec- 
tively. From the outer ends of these levers depend racks 
L, and L,, the teeth of which gear with pinions on the shaft 
M, to each of which are keyed chain wheels from which 
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chains N, and N, pass to guide pulleys fixed near the roof 
of the building. To the opposite ends of these chains are 
fixed rods P, and P, upon which a series of round weights 
Q, and Q, are suspended. The weights are approximately 
40 pounds each, but due to the mechanical. advantage of 
the complete system, each weight results in a total pres- 
sure on the rollers of about 2000 pounds, or, say, 18 ewt. 
The levers have an advantage of about 1214 to 1, and the 
rack pinion and chain wheel an advantage of about 4 to 1; 
hence, the combined mechanical advantage is as under 
12% & 4 = 50 and 40 pounds & 50 = 2000 pounds. 

An illustration of another type of calender, by the same 
The calender itself 
is similar in all respects to that shown in Fig. 7, except 
that the pressure is applied hydraulically, and hence the 
machine is termed a five-bowled hydraulic chesting calender. 


machine makers, appears in Fig. 8. 


Where the parts of the machine in Fig. 8 are exactly the 
same, or have the same function, as corresponding parts 
in Fig. 7, the same reference letters are used in both illus- 
trations, 

Pressure in Fig. 8 is obtained by means of a pump— 
not shown— which supplies water at high pressure through 





Fig. 8. 


the steel piping R to the cylinders S, and S,. When water is 
admitted to these cylinders S, and S,, it raises the rams 
to fall. 
Hence, due to the respective positions of the fulera K, and 
K,, and of the points of application U, and U,, the upward 
movement of the rams results in a downward pressure on 
the calender bowls. 

Where the operation of chesting has to be performed 
on the calender, some form of stripping motion is essential. 
This motion usually takes the form of a simple roller, some- 
times of mild steel tube and sometimes of wood, which, like 
the rack gear, is independently driven by means of tight 
and loose pulleys or by a simple form of cone clutch. A 
stripping roller can be seen at W, Fig. 8; in this case the 
drive is by belt on the tight and loose pulleys seen on the 
left and immediately in front of the small pinion E. 

In the process of chesting, the cloth is wound full-width 
around either the top paper bowl or the top iron or chesting 
bowl. When the process is completed, it is necessary to 
remove the whole of the pressure on the bowls and to raise 


T, and T,, and thereby causes the longer arms 
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the bowl] on which the cloth is wound clear of the bowl im- 
mediately beneath it. 

When chesting has been performed on the iron roller, 
the operation of unwinding the cloth involves the raising of 
the 
the upper paper roller H,, the removal of the cloth involves 


top roller only; but, on the completion of chesting on 


the raising of both the upper paper roller and the top iron 


roller. 

The raising of the bowls is accomplished by special gear- 
ing which reverses the usual direction of motion of the rack 
pinion shaft. When all the pressure has thus been taken 
off the bowls, further movement of the levers J, and J, re- 
sults in the rollers being raised by means of adjustable 
links, best seen at X in Fig. 8. 
the coiled cloth is quite clear of the bow] immediately be- 


When the outer layer of 


neath it, the outer end of the roll is tucked round the strip- 
ping roller W, and the latter is then put in motion to coil 
the cloth around itself. 
pleted, the stripping roller W with its contents 


When the coiling operation is coin- 
is lifted 
back of a 
measuring machine, in which the roll of cloth is run off and 


clear of its bearings and transferred to the 


measured. 
Another important point in the operation of a calender, 


and a point which it is necessary to discuss in some de- 
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tail, is the means employed to 


in the fabric. The means is 


itself to a great variety of meil 


ing a series of five te 


Y in Fig. 


in one of a fairly large numbe 


S10n Dars 


7; the cloth is passed 
object is to spread the fabrie t 


cockles and 


necessary te 10on in the 


creases as lar 
dragging the fabric in its 
damped condition to the nip of 


ars 


of the use of tension 
“railing”, 


commonly known as 
The method of railing emp! 

of factors, the 

fabrie being 

fabric to 

produce l. 

not withsta 

fabries, such 

hence, the 


severe as 


passag 
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or ral 
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To insure that a particular fabric eventually will be- 
come the desired finished width, it is necessary to make due 
allowance for the variation in width and length. Hence, so 
far as width is concerned, the width of a fabric as it comes 
from the loom is always greater than the required finished 
width. Should the loom width of the fabric be slightly 
greater or less than is actually desired, the fault may be 
corrected within certain limits by alterations in the system 
of railing. Lastly, the operation of chesting has a tend- 
ency to widen slightly the fabric, hence, if a fabric is to 
have a chest finish, due allowance must be made in the rail- 
ing for the tendency mentioned. 

Typical examples of different modes of railing are de- 
picted in Fig. 9. The arrow- 
direction the cloth in 
At A is shown a light form of railing, used 
where the loom width is only slightly in excess of the re- 
quired finished width; it is often employed for railing the 
cloth for the first run through preparatory to the so-called 
double chest finish. In some textile districts, the method 
shown at B is termed “top single rail’, C the “three-quarter 


form in 
the 


diagrammatie 


headed lines indicate of 


each case. 


Saco-Lowell Moves Kitson Plant. 

At a meeting held recently the directors of Saco-Lowell 
Shops voted to consolidate the operations of the Kitson 
plant into the plant at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. A care- 
ful survey of the two plants made by the management dis- 
closed clearly that greatly increased operating efficiency 
and substantial economies would result from this consoli- 
dation, it is stated. mil- 
new 


The Newton plant has over half a 
lion square feet of floor space, and is equipped with a 
and modern foundry, with adequate capacity to take care 
of the consolidated operations, without sacrificing in any 
way the capacity needed for the manufacture of cards and 
drawing. For some time past the castings for the Kitson 
The consol- 
It will give the 


company two large, compactly arranged plants, one in New- 


plant have been made in the Newton foundry. 
idation will be completed by early Fall. 


ton Upper Falls, making opening, picking, carding and 
drawing equipment; the other in Biddeford, Maine, making 
roving and spinning equipment. 





New Union Special Triple Stitch Felling Machine. 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., have recently 
introduced a new triple stitch overall felling machine. Feed- 
ing off the arm and giving ample room for sewing heavy- 
It 
is adaptable for sewing overall, denim, khaki, and other 
heavy weight cloths, it is pointed out, sewing easily with- 
The arrangement of the needles 
in this machine, so the left-hand needle comes in front, it 


weight garments are among the features emphasized. 


out wrinkling the goods. 


is pointed out, aids in making short curves for inseaming, 
eliminating trouble with the outer margins in crossing 
seams. In using this machine, known as the “Thirty-five 
eight’, for overalls, the completed backs are placed at the 
left of the operator, and the finished fronts are hung over 
a 2x4 projecting out from under the table at the girl’s 
right. Inserting the backs with her left hand and the 
fronts with her right, the operator can fell down the left 
leg, up and down the inseam across the crotch, and com- 
plete the work sewing up the outer seam of the right leg, 
it is explained. The machine is then stopped with the 
needle bar up, the presser foot is lifted, and the garment is 
pulled away from the cylinder. 
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round rail”, and D the “single cross 
shown at E is very similar to the single cross rail D, and 
produces practically the same tension on the fabric, but the 
cloth passes under the last rail, i. e., the one next the eal- 
ender bowls. 


rail”, The method 


The methods of railing indicated at F', G, and H are all 
types of severe methods of tensioning, and can only be 
used with safety on suitably strong fabrics. The first mem- 
tioned, I’, is often called the “round rail”, whereas G is 
termed the “double cross rail” or, in other textile districts, 
the “canvas rail”. Lighter methods of railing are indicated 
at J, K, L, M, and N, and one of the lightest possible 
methods is that shown at P. 


In determining the type of railing that should be used, 
due consideration must be given to all the factors influenc- 
ing the operation, and the type of railing chosen should be 
the lightest that is practicable. In no ease must the fabriz 
be stressed beyond its capacity, and in no ease should the 
fabric be reduced below the required finishing width. 


(To be Continued.) 





Spain to Destroy Obsolete Textile Machinery. 

Madrid, Spain, April 28.—In a move to reduce the cost 
of textiles in Spain, the Spanish Government is reported to 
have ordered that textile machinery more than 40 years old 
be destroyed in- one year and sold as scrap. To replace this 
equipment, it is understood that machinery may be import- 
ed duty free, provided the prices of the Spanish textile 
machinery builders are ten per cent higher than those on 
imported machines. Under the decision the Government will 
pay a maximum premium of 1000 pesetas ($167.70) for each 
textile machine destroyed which was bought between 1890 
and 1920, the amount of the premium depending upon the 
age of the machine. Large imports of textile machinery by 
Spanish manufacturers are expected as a result of the law. 
—From Iron Age. 





New Yarn Agency in Charlotte. 

A new yarn selling agency, McBlair & O’Hara, has been 
formed with: offices in the National Bank 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. Both members of the firm are 
well known to the southern textile trade. Mr. McBlair was 
for nine years with the Gastonia Cotton Yarn Company of 
Philadelphia. 


Commercial 


For four vears he was manager of the New 
England office and for the past two years has been manager 
of the southern office. 
connected with the southern sales offices of the Stafford 


Mr. O’Hara was for: eight years 
Company. More recently he has been with the Excelsior 
Yarn Company. 

The new firm will handle cotton yarns of all deserip- 
tions, both carded and combed and also mercerized and 
dyed yarns. In addition they will handle rayon, silk, worst- 
ed, combination, natural and dyed yarns. They will also 
handle the converted rayon yarns of the Yarns Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Cost Accountants Consolidate. 
Edward C. Hovey, certified public accountant, Green- 
ville, S. 
gineers, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., with branches 


C., and Cooley & Marvin, accountants and en- 


in Chicago and Greenville, announce their association as 
public accountants and engineers, with offices at Green- 
ville. 
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Money and Monetary Systems 


A Brief Talk About a Subject That Is of Interest to Most 
People; Development of What We Call Money 


By L. H. Hodges and H. L. Herring. 


INCE the dawn of his- 
tory 
abilities of 


special qualities 


and men and 


natural resources have made as Industrial Economics. 
some exchange of products 
and services necessary. With ie gecdtiae 
the development of civiliza- 
tion and its attendant divi- 
sion of labor, the need in- 
creased for an adequate me- 
dium of exchange, or money, 
and passed through several 
At present with the 


practical and effective. 
stages, 
elaborate specialization of 


: : ing. 
production, a break-down in 


to cover this large field, 
the can 


paralyze the economic life 


monetary system 


of a nation and upset its relations with other countries 
as well as cause chaos within its own boundaries. 
Definition of Money. 
“Money is something which is specially designed for 


use as a medium of exchange and specially devoted to 
serving this purpose. A medium means a go-between, and 
money is used as a medium of exchange when goods ani 


services are transferred from one owner to another not di- 


rectly as when one horse is traded for another, but indi- 


rectly, as when a farmer sells wheat for money and uses 
the money to buy something else.’’-—Roberts. 


Stages of Development. 
In very primitive society the exchange took place direct- 


ly in what we call barter, by which people “swapped” one 


thing for another. It is not likely that pure barter-ever 


developed very far, however, since it is so hard to accom- 
modate to practical uses. The farmer may have nothing he 
wants to sell but a cow and may want to buy nothing but 


some salt and not want the total value of the cow in sa 


Barter even among very primitive peoples soon centers 
around some one thing in general demand which may be 
exchanges 


used as a sort of commodity money to make 


easier. Wheat, wampum, hides, tobacco, and hundreds o£ 


articles have at some time or place been used as 


Metals have always been among the 


other 


money. moneys. of 
man, with the development of coins as an early advance in 


their trading systems. The tendency to use such money 


grows with their economic progress and becomes limited 


) 


the precious metals, gold and silver, and within the last 
fifty years most of the world has come to use gold alone as 


its standard. Most commercial countries find that they are 


further convenienced by paper money, issued with their 
gold as a security, and finally some, like the United States, 


large shade of their trading by means of Credit 


do a 
Mone y. 


Money performs several functions. As the 


stated in 


definition, it serves as a medium of « rchange. <A person 
. 


with one article exchanges it for “money’’, which is only 
some other article more easily exchangeable than what he 
had. He can then use this article when he wishes to ex- 


published from month to month. 
in itself, although forming an integral part of the en- = 


Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of of 
mill men, as well as being helpful and interesting read- 
Naturally the articles are brief and in attempting 
only 
points have been considered. 


This article is one of a series which has to do with 


the fundamentals of business, or more properly known 
These articles are being 


standard of value. 


Each one is a unit "ithout 


some sueh Common 


ve should have 


Practical mill men like practical material and these 
articles are designed to meet the needs of textile op- 
erating executives who are interested in knowing more 
about the laws governing business and industry. 
entire series has already been used by a large cotton 
mill organization in the South in its educational work, 
and this organization found the material to be very 


The 
prices would 


lumsy business. 


A third 


money 


standard for deferred pay- 


ments. Promises 


the most important 


the fu > for value 
in the 

by using money as the basis of the deal. 

Characteristics of a Good Money. 

When we I 


n readily see 


consider the characteristics 


we ¢! why, as trade grew 


] 


proved unsuccessful. 


1. Value—if money is to measure value, it must itself 
have value. Paper money will have no value if not backed 
up by gold or silver. 

2. Acceptability—it must be 
least acceptable. 
3. Divisibility 


can be divided and sub-divided wit 


money mu 


A large diamond is worth more 
gether weighing as much as the bi 
4. Homogeneity, 


necessary to 


sameness 
sueces 
beef is worth mor 

5. Portability 


pressed in small bull 


on this account. 
6. Durability is 


tween transaction 


better money than 


7 ii 


‘. Cognisabil 


enized, is necessary to prevent 


money. 


8. Stability is necessary bee: 


standard of deferred 


as a 


payment 

Seager ). 

Monetary System. 

system of exchange grew up to 


The moneta meet 


needs of trade, but it has been much rovernme! 


sanction and reg » right of 


coinage charging ;: -onsidered one of 


rovernment 


the great funetior f modern 


ture the money insure, as far 


system. 


“The monetary systems of most modern states 


eonsists 


of three different kinds of money, i.e., standard, token, and 


credit money. Standard money is that to the value of 
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which the values of all other kinds of money in circulation 
are adjusted. It may be self-regulating, as when the law 
declares that a certain weight of the metal selected for the 
standard shall constitute the standard coin and permits all 
persons bringing such metal to the government mints to 
have it converted into coin either free or on the payment 
of a small fee, called seignicrage, This system is designat- 
ed “free coinage”, and has been adopted by all the more 
important commercial nations. Alternative to it is the sys- 
tem of “fiat” money, that is, money issued on the authority 
of the government and made to circulate by being declared 
a legal tender. Such money is ucually accepted at the out- 
set with some misgivings, but after a time people become 
accustomed to it, and if the amount issued is controlled so 
that there are no violent changes in the value of the mou- 
stary unit, it may serve nearly as well for ord’nary trans- 
actions as self-regulating money. 

“Token money is money which is issued for use as small 
change in connection with minor transactions. It is usually 
made of a cheaper metal than the standard and put out in 
just the quantity that suits the convenience of the business 
Credit money supplements standard, and is ts 
It is redeemable in 


community. 
sued on the credit of the government. 
standard coin on demand, and differs from token money in 
that it is designed to serve as a medium of exchange for 
large as we!l as small transactions. As business communi- 
ties learn to appreciate the s uperior convenience of paper 
money, the field for credit mon’y steadily widens. In the 
United States a stage has already been reached where credit 
and token money constitute, with credit substitutes for 
money, such as checks and drafts, practically the entire 


medium of exchange of the country.”—Seager. 


Greshams Law. 

Government has long tried to keep money in circula- 
tion merely by decreeing that it is money. The futility of 
trying to go against natural law led Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth in England, to the statement 
It is to the effect 

The reason for 


of the famous law that bears his name. 
that cheap money will drive out dearer. 
this is that if two moneys—metals for instance—of differ- 
ent value are in use people will sell the more valuable for 
commercial use, thus getting more for it than the face or 
coinage value in terms of the cheaper. Or they will tend 
to hoard the better money and pass on the less valuable. 
We see a small example of this in the way we all pass on a 
nicked coin or a slick one. 

When our system was established in 1792, the 
adopted for the free coinage of silver and gold was 15 to 1, 
Under 


ratio 


or 15 ounces of silver treated as 1 ounce of gold. 
this arrangement gold proved to be undervalued and con- 
sequently did not circulate. The standard of the country 
became, in fact, silver. Much 1831 
pointed out that the market value was 15.5 to 1, and that it 
was impossible to keep two metals circulating at once since 
they were bound to fluctuate some in terms of each other. 
The Congressional investigators advised that silver be made 
the sole standard. 

About this time gold was discovered in the Appalachian 
Mountains, and the demand was made to keep gold. The 
ratio was changed to 16 to 1 so that silver was undervalued 
and went out of circulation. This was inconvenient as small 
coins were needed. It became necessary to make these with 
a larger proportion alloy so that the face value was more 


investigation about 
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than the bullion value or a value as metal. This was about 


1853. 

As no more silver was presented for coinage, in 1873 
free coinage was made to apply only to gold. About that 
time several European countries changed: from “bimetall- 
ism” to the gold standard and at the same time much silver 
was produced in Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. Agitation 
for the free coinage of silver beeame so persistent that in 
1878 Congress compromised by arranging for the treasury 
to buy a limited quantity of silver monthly and coin it in 
the hopes that the increase in the demand for silver would 
raise the price of it equal to gold and then establish free 
coinage. But the price went down so in 1890 the monthly 
amount was increased enough to take practically all the 
silver mined so that it amounted to free coinage. After a 
brief rally, the price went down and fearful that the coun- 
try would soon be on a silver standard, President Cleve- 





land ealled Congress in a special session in 1893 and asked 
for the repeal of the act for purchasing silver. “Free 
Silver” then became the leading political issue and though 
it was defeated in 1896, it was 1900 before the gold stan- 
dard act was finally passed. Lately silver has recovered 
and become worth more than 16-1 of gold so that if we 
had retained the “limping standard’ as the two-metal sys- 
tem was called, we should have had an even more compii- 
cated monetary situation during and since the war than we 
have had. 

The silver dollars and 
monetary system are the result of the purchases from 1878 
to 1893. As these form a relatively small proportion of 
the money, $550,000,000, against which some $455,000,000 
in silver certificates are issued, and as the public has con- 
fidence in the monetary system of the country, they were 


silver certificates now in our 


an acceptable part of our system even when silver was 


cheaper than 16-1. 
Paper Money—Fiat and Credit. 


Since we have seen that even a strong government can- 
not by law keep up the value of any sort of money merely 
by declaring it money, why does not Gresham’s Law result 
in paper money driving out silver and gold? It does un- 
less the 
paper money is issued as may be readily redeemed in gold 
While paper remains redeemable on demand 


government is careful to see that only as much 


on demand. 
and at face value, few people want the gold, but as soon 
as there is a premium on gold, all want it. We have silver 
and gold certificates issued against the silver and gold re- 
serves and the paper states that the coin is in the treasury 
—a sort of warehouse receipt. During the Civil War paper 
money of the Confederacy completely drove out gold be- 
sause it was entirely “fiat’’ money; the Federal government 
issued an excessive number of notes which wavered in 
value with the fortunes of the Federal Armies. 
had no reserve behind them but were merely “promises to 
pay.” These “greenbacks” are still in our monetary system 
to the amount of nearly $347,000,000 backed by $150,000,- 
000 in coin, and are able to circulate because of public con- 


fidence in the policy of the government to redeem them 


These notes 


even if there is no law requiring it. 
We have seen numerous examples of the excessive is- 
sue of paper money, with nothing back of it, in Europe 


recently and its disastrous effects. These examples and the 


(Continued on page 1067.) 
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Package Dyeing in Circulating Machines 


The First of Several Articles by This Author Covering Some 
of the Major Phases of Handling This Process 


HE dyeing of cotton yarn in circu- By Harold Schroeder 
lating machines is coming into 
greater prominence since the possibilities of package dye- and so may be expected 
ing are being recognized as a source of quality dyed yarn in quality of the cir 
which the penetration and fastness are equally as good as These machines 
any other method of yarn dyeing and may in some respects any dirt whiel 
be superior at times. 
Package dyeing was at one time not considered a very 
dependable method for producing level dyeings, and even 
today there exists in some quarters a lack of appreciation as 
to the efficiency of the modern circulating machine when 
properly handled and when not attempting a class of dye- 
ing which it is not as yet fully capable of handling. 
The dyer who comes new to a circulating machine dye- 


house will find necessary almost a complete reversal of his 


previous dyeing methods. that are 
dropped on 


Has Possibilities of Control. ee ao GER Chee ene he dveme 


In these closed machines the yarn is kept st‘ll, whi 
dye liquor is rapidly pumped through the yarn. 


troduces difficulties which are peculiar to package dyeing, company and el 
] 


+ 


and it may be said that those difficulties are certainly not ‘olloids and so } itate 
all solved yet, any more 

than any other method of 

dyeing is entirely free of its N THIS discussion of the circulating machine 
own inherent drawbacks, but method of dyeing, Mr. Schroeder calls attention 
there is one feature of a cir- to the extensive possibilities it possesses for ac- 
culating machine that sup- curacy and precision. He discusses also the gen- 
ports a hope for eventually eral principles of the operation, touching upon 
other factors which have a bearing upon the suc-_ | ome light in the eireu- 


approaching what a dyer 
cessful functioning of equipment of this type. lating machine and which, 


would understand as perfec- 
tion and that is, it offers the 
possibility by careful atten- 
tion to its mechanism, of attaining perfect circulation of the 





have no 
eventual 
levelness of the dyeing, after n | scouring, yet do 
dye liquor through the yarn. not add anything to the ance ‘of the dyeing and 

It seems a very generally accepted fact that the aim of many times serve to dull the shade. 


every dyeing method, whether it be hand tub, or the very lie aa ae oii 

+ id ; ; i i : é o ontrol. 
latest idea in rotary hosiery machines, is to attain as per- 
fect a circulation as possible, and the fundamental idea at Those learned gentlemen who appreciate t 


and importance of the PH value may possibly see that 


} 


> ; ; the ; mreniag 
the back of almost every dyeing method is that this circula ! 
this field of circulating machine dyeing, where perfection 


tion is to be based on mechanical motion. 
Chemical penetration agents by themselves, without me- 
chanical effort, do not provide a means of uniformly 


spreading the dye liquor all through the goods, It may pos- 


depends on the use f erystall id r non-coaculant col- 
loids, there is a grea rtunit) for i tion. Some 
day we will have at our disposal the perfect protective col- 
siblv be said that these valuable chemical aids to dyeing and _loid and then when that happy day does come, a great load 
penetration really do no more than point out the way for of care will be removed from hose who have to wrestle with 
the dye liquor to travel. But that same dye liquor needs circulating machines | ‘ause then, the emulsified impurit he 
more than just encouragement on the part of some chemi- from the yarn or from the dyestuff f t ils used. 
eal penetrant. It needs a push from behind, whether that or from bad water or bad chemie i ] 
push is applied by lifting a skein or dropping a net full of ( | ; 
the fact re- circulation. But that perfect colloid and the necessary un- 


} 


sions and will later go down tl 


hosiery into a boiling dyebath is immaterial, 

“a j als arstandine of 
mains that unless the dyebath and the goods are in rela- derstanding of | 
tive motion the resulting dyeing is not likely to be as good many of our dyeing problems, do not as yet exist, as fat 


-*H values which some day will help to solve 


as it could be as general knowledge is concerned. 
. 7 <u wes > . a, ay See is a ea | he rork 
The circulating machine offers the possibility of making A circulating machine dyer, to produce the best work 


that circulation almost perfect by careful attention to de- capable of competing with dyeings produced by other meth 
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ods, should recognize that his dyeings are, to a consider- 
able degree, dependent on the mechanical condition of his 
machine and the quality and type of the package winding. 

There really is nothing in the quality of the dyestuffs 
or in the skill of dyeing or in the use of chemicals that can 
under all conditions make up for a machine that is out of 
order or a package wind that is not adapted to the type of 
work being dyed, consequently it is necessary to fully check 
up on these points before commencing dyeing in order that 
the dyer’s work be not unduly handicapped. 

The function of the circulating machine mechanism is 
not, primarily, to establish pressure, but rather to start and 
then maintain uniform circulation. Pressure is not neces- 
sarily a guarantee that the resulting dyeing will be level or 
even penetrated. For example, a pump working against a 
closed valve would be making pressure but there would be 
no circulation, similarly a package wind that is too tight 
or which varies considerably in tightness from place to 
place is somewhat comparable to the example of a pump 
working against a closed valve. 


Free, Uniform Circulation Desirable. 


There is no great hydrostatic pressure in a rotary or 
paddle hosiery machine, yet the hosiery so dyed is well pen- 
etrated due largely to the free circulation, and the desirable 
condition in a cireulating machine would seem to be also one 
of free uniform circulation. The fact that there is accom- 
panying pressure may be due to the friction between the 
yarn and the freely circulating liquor. 

The circulation that is so desirable and so necessary is 
the result of a balance struck between the capacity of the 
pump and the tightness of the wind, or the size of the pack- 
age. The capacity of the pump is pretty definitely settled 
at the time of manufacture, so really it amounts to adjust- 
ing the wind to suit the machine. 

Such precautions are not supposed to be necessary when 
dyeing dark shades or sulphur black, but today the cireu- 
lating machine is being called upon for more delicate 
shades, not only in cotton but in synthetic fibers and it is 
with these special cases that such precautions as mentioned 
are so advisable. Particularly are they important when 
dyeing light shades with vat colors. 

The cireulation may be conveniently tested by filling the 
loaded machine with water to such a height that the pump 
has little or no hydrostatic head to overcome. If under 
these conditions the circulation is not free, that is to say 
a full stream of liquor, the pump should be stopped and 
the various outlet pipes examined for possible stoppages 
due to pieces of waste, ete. When these are proven clear 
the pump may be again started and a reading made of the 
pressure gauges attached to the machine. Should these be 
showing normal pressure and there still is no circulation 
or if the flow of liquor be obviously feeble, there is good 
reason to suspect that the package is too large or the wind 
too tight. 

The temperature of the bath may then be slowly raised 
and usually it will be found that as the temperature rises 
there is an increase in the circulation until possibly at the 
boil or at least around that temperature a full flow of liquor 
is passing through the machine, indicating that at that 
particular temperature circulation may be obtained. Most 
probably, if now the bath is emptied and filled up cold, it 
will not be possible to start the circulation till the tempera- 
ture is again raised. 

Under these conditions, where it*is necessary that the 
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dyeings be strictly level the dyer has a choice of remedies. 

The most obvious remedy, but one which is not always 
so quickly perceived to be the right one until after passing 
through an experimental stage of boil off oils, penetration 
agents, levelling agents, none of which are specially of 
value in such a condition in a circulating machine, will be 
to choose such dyestuffs which do not materially exhaust 
until at a temperature above that at which free circulation 
commences. 

In other words, if circulation is free while the dyebath 
is cold, then it is safe to use dyestuffs which exhaust at a 
low temperature. If circulation be not free, until, say 140 
degrees F., it will not be found safe to use dyestuffs which 
start to materially exhaust at say around 120 degrees F., 
but it will be necessary to search out dyestuffs which do not 
show special affinity until above 140 degrees F. Similarly, 
if it requires the boil to start free circulation, then it will 
be advisable to use dyestuffs which do not exhaust until 
at the boil. 


By suiting the dyestuffs to the condition of the machine 
and the type of wind, the dyer will rid himself of a large 
While it is un- 
doubtedly possible to make many a successful dyeing with 


proportion of possibly streaky dyeings. 


obviously unsuitable dyestuffs, there will, in the long run 
be almost as many unsuccessful dyeings as there were good 
dyeings previously, so the dyer may save himself much 
time by noting the exhaustion temperatures of his dyestuffs 
and replacing doubtful colors with others of slower powers 
of exhaustion. 

There are now available on the.market two main types 
of package windings which not only look different, but 
which have also quite different dyeing properties. 


Different Types of Wind. 


One winding machine produces a package which seems 
The 


designer of this machine seems to have arranged the mech- 


especially adapted to the dyeing of mercerized yarn. 


anism so that there are many spaces in the package for 
liquid to get through and really the package is built some- 
what on the lines of a sponge. This type of package is not 
so good with unmercerized yarn as it is with the mercerized 
yarn. 

The other machine, which produces a package ideally 
adapted for the dyeing of common yarn is not so fortunate 
when handling mercerized yarn. The general effect of this 
package is that of a uniform column of cotton yarn, and 
why this should work the better when the yarn is not mer- 
cerized than when it difficult to explain. 
But a comparison of the two types of winding after the 
dyeing is finished will serve to show in a practical way that 
there is some radical difference in the circulation proper 
ties of the two methods of winding. 

It will be found that, usually, what we may term the 
sponge package has remained soft and pliable through the 


is mercerized is 


dyeing operation and it would be reasonable to believe that 
yarn dyed on such a package would retain as far as pos- 
sible its natural properties of softness and elasticity. The 
column package on the other hand will be found to most 
often have become hard, much harder than before dyeing 
and not only is it now more difficult to penetrate at low 
temperatures than it was previous to dyeing but it would 
appear reasonable to consider that this hardness is pro- 
duced as the result of a strain on the yarn whereby some of 


(Continued on page 1065.) 
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: mpou ith Time. Up 
until 18 5, moreover ‘Qi Bleaching 
pow sr consumed in the United 
States had to be imported. It was 
in that year that Mathieson com- 


pleted the first unit in America for 


“the production of electrolytic 
Chlorine: The Mathieson plant was 
the first in this-country to manu- 
facture bleaching powder. 

_ Almost a score of years passed 
before improved liquefaction pro- 
cesses made’possible the economical 
»production of liquefied Chlorine gas 
in industrial quantities. Gradually 
Liquid Chlorine in steel cylinders 
began to displace bleaching pow- 
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Mathieson was one of the 
pioneers in this development and 
fostered the transition from bleach- 
ing powder to Liquid Chlorine 
through the design of safe and effi- 
cient means of Chlorine transporta- 
tion. When tank car shipments were 
required to serve larger consumers, 
Mathieson again was a pioneer with 
the specially constructed Multiple- 
Unit Tank Car. 

Today, Liquid Chlorine has de- 
veloped into an industrial commod- 
ity which is used by the thousands 
of tons every year and which repre- 
sents a Capital investment of millions 
of dollars in plant and container 
equipment. And Mathieson, as the 
largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine 
in the world, offers the utmost in 
equipment—from single-unit and 
multiple-unit tank cars to 100 and 150 
lb. cylinders—for adequately serving 
every class of Chlorine consumer. 
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Outlawing War. 

Our Government has submitted to the governments of 
other countries throughout the world a treaty by which all 
governments signing it “solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another.” That is as far as the treaty goes. If 
generally signed, as no doubt it will be, it will be known 
as the “outlawing of war.” It is good insofar as it goes 
and perhaps can do no harm but as a step towards the uni- 
versal peace the treaty may be over-valued until its insuf- 
ficiency is proclaimed by the outbreak of war. Secretary 
Kellogg’s interpretation accompanying the treaty makes it 
clear that the instrument will not detract from any of the 
“rights” now possessed by agreeing peoples. and that it 
sets up no machinery of interpretation or enforcement. It 
is emphasized that any country would be entirely free to go 
to war in self-defense if attacked. 

In modern times at least, all countries have gone to war 
in “self defense.” That is what they make themselves be- 
lieve. Germans probably will ever maintain that “aggres- 
sion” on the part of “enemies” caused their country to send 
troops through Belgium for the assault on France in 1914. 
There is no way definitely of defining terms like “‘aggres- 
sion” and “self-defense” as used in connection with wars. 
And to create one would mean the setting up of a super- 
government of the world. 

“Outlawing war’ movements follow every great con- 


flict at arms. This one may succeed. 





The Presidency is Safe; Think of Congress. 

Logically, it seems singular that the national political 
campaign of this year is expected to be the most exciting 
if not the most interesting occurring since the mid-World 
War one of 1916. Emotionally, however, it isn’t singular. 
Emotion rather than logic governs the “pitch” of cam- 
paigns, especially ones having to do with the Presidency. 
Emotional factors surmount, as rarely before, rational ones 
in the contest now beginning. The rational equations rare- 
ly have been less exciting. 

Never before did the two big parties nominate candi- 
dates so nearly alike. Both are men of excellent records 
and noteworthy careers that never before have clashed. 
Each no doubt is a strong admirer of the other. Judged 
by the record they are the two most efficient public ad- 
ministrators of this time. They differ very little in real 
views. In fact, it is probable that, phi’:sophieally at least, 
Herbert Hoover is slightly more of a Democrat than is Al- 
fred E. Smith, and that Smith leans a little more than 
Hoover towards the traditionally Republican view of Gov- 
ernment. For example, as Governor of New York Smith 
has been a centralizationist, while Hoover as Secretary of 
Commerce has endeavored to be a decentralizationist. Both 
of course will appear to disagree about the age-old ques- 
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tion of tariff protection. But it is apt to be mostly for 
appearance’s sake only. Insofar as predictable from what 
they have said and done in the past, Smith and Hoover 
would act in practically the same way on nine out of ten 
national publie questions likely to arise during the next 
four years. 

The’ personalities of the candidates are somewhat dif- 
ferent—hence, partly, the expected rife emotional division 
concerning them. This division will be accentuated by 
supposed difference in views on certain more or less ir- 
relevant questions, like that of prohibition. And by di- 
vergent backgrounds, especially in the religious sense. 
These afford plenty of excuse for anyone getting fully 
excited over the candidates—but, luckily, the excitement no 
matter how intense will do little harm. On election night 
any of us may go to bed feeling that, whatever the result, an 
efficient man has been chosen President and that, whatever 
the President’s name, the ship of state may be expected to 
move along on an even keel after March 4th next. 

Alikeness of the candidates finds reflection in the party 
platforms, which are essentially alike in themselves, even 
Both Smith and Hoover 
are by natural tendency outspoken, decisive, clear in 
thought and word. Neither of the party platforms is so. 
Both of the written platforms will be forgotten, and well 
The candi- 





in being unlike the candidacy. 


forgotten, before the campaign is half over. 
dates always are the real platforms, and this is particular- 
ly the case this year. Both Smith and Hoover are small- 
er and weaker men than the country conceives them to be if 
either of them, as President, should give serious thought to 
his party’s wordy and all but meaningless current state- 
ment of “principles”. 

The platforms are of little account in adjudging the two 
parties aside from their Presidential candidates. The par- 
ties have become so much alike in their proclaimed think- 
ing, or rather their evasion of succinct thought, that each 
of them will have to be judged more by adherents than by 
The parties as such figure logically in 
this campaign in relation chiefly to Congress. In fact, the 
wise voter, soundly interested in the future conduct of the 
Federal well from mind the 
Presidential contest and concentrate attention on the eleec- 
That’s where the 


professions of faith. 


Government, might dismiss 
tion of members of the next Congress. 
important uncertainties even as to “issues” may be determ- 
ined. 

Those radical groups that give genuine adherence to 
neither of the parties realize this; and, instead of making 
a futile bid for the Presidency, they are to endeavor to 
gain and hold a balance of power in Congress. Thus, for 
the first time there is to be a virtual third party movement 
with reference to Congress alone. And, though operating 
within the old parties, this movement will be more cohesive 
than either of the old parties will be as to Congress alone. 
Except in a few sections of the country, the fact that a 
candidate for the U. S. House of Representatives runs as 
a Democrat or Republican means nothing beyond its bear- 
ing on the priority going with control of the organization 
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SACO-LOWELL QONE PROCESS PICKER 


(with Synchronized Control) 


Now Operating Extensively in both 
Northern and Southern Mills 


NOTHER triumph for SACO- 
LOWELL, engineers. This one- 


process Lapper, designed espe- 
cially for American mills, has been suc- 
cessful beyond the hope and expectations 


of its designers. It is a totally new 
Lapper and has been thoroughly tried 
out under practical mill conditions. 


Its first and foremost advantage, the 
saving of labor, has been proven beyond 
a doubt. There is no handling of the 
cotton from the time it is fed to the Bale 
Breaker until the lap is removed from 


the calender ready for the Card-Room. 
Its efficiency is unexcelled. 


On every installation, both North and 
South, our One-Process Picker with syn- 
chronized control, has given better re- 
sults than were being obtained on the 
two or three process system, as regards 
cleaning, appearance of lap, and evenness 
yard for yard, and lap for lap. 

Facts, figures, specifications, and or- 
ganizations of Saco-Lowell one-process 
Picking in successful mills are now avail- 
able. May we place them in your hands? 
Call on any Saco-Lowell representative. 


The July issue of the Saco-Lowell “Bulletin” 
carries full details of the performance of 


these machines. 


Look for them in your copy. 
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of either House. 

The next Congress may be the most important one, 
especially to industry and business, since the war. It is 
virtually certain that it will undertake to revise the tariff 
laws. And in this as never before the individual will count 
for more than party alignment. There will be important 
legislation long delayed anent the railroads and all trans- 
portation. The farm question will be to the fore again, 
with MeNary-Haugen types of proposed “solutions” fight- 
ing for precedence. Foreign questions bearing importantly 
on trade will be within the purview of Congress. And many 
sorry men are apt to slip into that body by reason of high 
emotionalism induced by essentially extraneous phases of 


the Presidential contest. 





Another Huge Cotton Acreage. 


In view of the tragie experience that befell them in 1926 
and the complaints voiced, with much justification in 1927, 
by their spokesmen, it is difficult to understand why the 
farmers have put into cultivation of cotton one of the 
largest acreages yet reported for this product in America. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimate for July 1 
is 46,695,000 acres. This is in excess of the 1925 total and 
only 4.2 per cent less than the phenomenal one of 1926, as 
estimated on the same date. Those are the only two pre- 
vious years of cotton acreages comparable to this one’s. 
That of last year was practically the same as that of 1924, 
which seemed extraordinary at the time. This year’s en- 
visages an increase of 11.4 per cent over last year’s. It is 
assumable from the figures for the last four years that 
the cotton acreage in this country will range, from now on, 
above a total of 45,000,000. This represents an increase of 
approximately 10,000,000, or about 25 per cent, above the 
range for the period of 1910 to 1923. This apparent ex- 
pansion has come about, and been perhaps established for 
the future, during a period of extreme eccentricity for cot- 
ton. Average per acre yields have varied so widely as to 
indicate a gambling element of more than 25 per cent on 
this score alone. In some sections it is notoriously much 
bigger. On the score of price, the gambling element has 
been enormous during the last five years, the average price 
received by the farmers ranging from a high of around 35 
cents to a low of around 10 cents a pound. Such fluctua- 
tions necessarily have meant manifold distressful deficits 
as well as, at times, surprising surpluses, 

Yet the element of uncertainty seems to have no retard- 
ing effect on the planting of cotton; rather the contrary. 
Even in sections like the South Atlantic area, where in re- 
cent years the risks of low yield and low price at the same 
time have put the odds almost invincibly against the aver- 
age grower, acreage appears to be on the increase—though 
still smaller than in pre-boll weevil times. It may be that 
the widened gambling element adds to other subtle fasci- 
nations of cotton growing, and this may mean that vaunt- 
ed stability is of less practical worth than is commonly 
assumed, 

It is noteworthy in this year’s figures, as well as those 
for the last ten years as a whole, that the center of cotton 
growing is, however, shifting Westward. Acreage has 
increased most this year in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas and in only California and Arizona it is greater than 
it was in 1926. 
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A Scarecrow Problem. 





A lot of people used to get excited about the “danger- 
ous increase” in farm tenancy and absentee landlordism in 
agriculture. As often happens, the excitement was over 
what was mostly a scarecrow problem. 

Recent studies show that tenant farming has increased 
only slightly, and that for the country as a whole and con- 
sidering all factors it is just about what it should be. As 
for absentee landlordism, it is not much more than negli- 
gible. Most absentee owners of farms, it is found, are ex- 
farmers, who have retired or gone into other businesses. 
It was found that a very large proportion of owned farms 
were purchased by their present possessors, most of whom 
rose from the wage worker or tenant classes. Three-fourths 
of the farmers under 25 years of age are tenants but only 
one-fourth of those above 65 were so reported. Tenants 
of course include thousands who ean get along better un- 
der the supervision that usually goes with tenancy, par- 
ticularly of the “cropper” kind, than as owners. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the country’s farms are operated 
by tenants. The rate is much higher in the South than in 
most other, sections of the country. This owes in part to 
the large number of negroes engaged in farming in the 
South. 

A much larger proportion of persons on farms in ev- 
ery section own their homes than of persons in towns and 
cities who pay no rent for living abodes, 





What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 





The construction of two fine goods mill by Saratoga 
Victory Mills, Inc., a subsidiary of American Manufactur- 
ing Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been started. One 
is to be located at Guntersville, and the other at Albert- 
ville, Ala. Each unit will consist of 15,000 spindles and 
500 looms. Housing for the operatives will necessitate the 
building of fifty houses in a modern village at each 
place. Robert & Company of Atlanta are the engineers. 

It is reported that the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
8. C., has purchased 300 E Model Draper looms to be in- 
stalled in the building that has been erected for this pur- 
pose. 

Work will soon begin at the Morgan Cotton Mill, Mill- 
en, Ga., on changing the fabric of the mill from chafer, a 
square weave, to cord fabric. The mill is to be re-floored 
and other changes made. 

Pendleton Mfg. Co., Autun, §S..C., has awarded 
through their engineers, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
the contract for the construction of a weave shed, to the 
C. M. Guest Co., Anderson. Work will begin as soon as 
possible. Additional looms will be installed in the new 
building when completed. 

Announcement has been made that a new addition is to 
be built to the Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga., involving the 
expenditure of $150,000. The new building is to be 185 x 
150 feet and is to take care of new machinery. A large 
two-story warehouse and twenty new homes will also be 
built. The contractors are Chapman & Camel, Griffin, 
Ga. 

Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., have started improve- 


ments costing approximately $250,000, including a new 
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Southern Office, 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


MAXIMUM CLEANING wrx MINIMUM BEATING 
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Combination No. 3 Feeder and Single Buckley Opener Breaker Lapper 


Our BUCKLEY OPENER BREAKER LAPPERS have 


great cleaning power combined with gentle treatment of 
the cotton. Continuous gridded surfaces from cylinders 
to cages, full width feed, perfect regulation in weight. 


Combination No. 3 Feeder and Double Buckley Opener Breaker Lapper 


By employing more than one cylinder, it is possible to 
clean the lowest class of cotton upon the Buckley principle 
with a minimum of beating. 
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picker room 70 x 90 feet. Contract for construction has 
been awarded to the Gallivan 
ville, S. C. It is said that much of the old equipment will 
be replaced by new machinery. 

Marshall Field Mills, Leaksville, N. C., will let 
tract shortly for a building 100 x 150 feet in which ad- 


ditional looms will be installed to weave rugs. It is re- 


Construction Co., Green- 


con- 


ported that contract has been let for an extension to the 
boiler room and a warehouse 60 x 100 feet. 


Announcement is made that the Chesnee Mill, Chesnee, 
S. C., is to build an extension to the weave shed to care for 
500 new looms. The plans are in the hands of Lockwood 
Greene & Co. 

Rocky Mount Cotton Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., will 
construct an additional unit for manufacturing waste yarns 


into cord and other products. 

It is reported that the Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 
N. C., will install additional looms. 

Construction has been started on the new mill at the 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., which will replace the 
old building formerly known as No. 1 Mill. A new slash- 
er room is also being constructed; it is a one-story build- 
ing 40 x 135 feet. 

Manstield Mills Inc., Lumberton, N. 
planning to put 48 additional looms in vacant space in its 


C., are said to be 


weave shed. 


County Moore Mills, Inc., Hemp, N. C., will install 30 
wide looms, according to report. 


Shelbyville Mills, Ine., Shelbyville, Tenn., are reported 
to be installing 60 looms and additional spinning frames. 


The Poe Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., has been 
awarded contract for the installation of a complete sew- 
erage system and disposal] plant for the village and build- 
ings of the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Traveler’s Rest, S. C. It 


will involve a cost of approximately $30,000. 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga., has 


let contract to the Gallivan Construction Co. for a new 
boiler plant. New boilers and steam turbine are to be in- 
stalled. J. E. 


engineers. 


Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 


Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., are reported to be plan- 
ning to add to their loom equipment. 

Lund Co., Ine., Rock Hill, S. C., the southern branch 
of the Lund Textile Corp., Fisherville, Mass., which has 
leased a one-story building, containing 36,000 square feet. 
will begin operations in a short time. 

Clinton Silk Mills, Clinton, S. C., have purchased a site 
and begin construction in a short time. The 
building will be 100 x 200 feet, one-story. 

Taylor Textile Corp., LaGrange, Ga., capital $250,000 
plans establishing textile mill to 


expect to 


recently incorporated, 
manufacture goods, using special dyeing process. 

Machinery is being installed in Eufaula Silk Mill, Eu- 
faula, Ala., and operations will begin shortly. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers for the plant of 
the American Chatillon Corp., at Rome, Ga., have placed 
contracts with Babcock & Wileox Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., to the amount of over 
$100,000, for power plant and stokers, it is announced. 
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New England Mill Situation. 


The strike of operatives in New Bedford was continuing 
at the end of thirteen weeks idleness on July 14th. The 
mills were reopened on July 9th, but little or no progress 
was made in resuming operations. A system of picketing 
covering every mill in the city had been organized by the 
United Textile Workers and a group of Socialist unionists 
calling themselves Textile Council. Great crowds were 
congregated at different mill gates under a form of picket- 
ing that was called legal but which in its essence was de- 
signed and maintained for the purpose of intimidating 
those who might care to work. 

In three or four instances it was stated among the strik- 
ers that some operatives were in the mills at night. This 
led to gatherings of three or four thousand strikers and in 
the ease of the Kilburn and Paige Mills serious disorder 
followed, consisting of the deliberate breaking of mili 
windows. There were no operatives in the mills at the time 
the strikers congregated, but the demonstrations were or- 
ganized for intimidation purposes of a general character. 

Toward the end of the week a few evidences were mani- 
fested of a determination to suppress the constant gather- 
ing of crowds before the mill gates. The socialistically- 
inclined agitators induced women and children to engage 
in the picketing system and wherever possible they en- 
couraged women with babies to march along the streets car- 
rying the babies in their arms. The tacties followed out by 
these strikers and those who were spurring them on were 
similar in many details to those that developed in the strike 
at Passaic, N. J. 

Reports were published in local newspapers and in 
some of the New York papers that dissension existed among 
the manufacturers representing the mills that are idle. A 


a few years ago. 


meeting of the manufacturers was held and a statement 
was issued signed by all of the manufacturers and giving 
notice that no change had oceurred among the manufac- 
turers since the notices of a ten per cent reduction were 
first posted. 

A group of the agitators who had been working con- 
tinuously in New Bedford to Fall River (14 miles 
away) and began holding meetings to stir up trouble in 
that city. More vigorous efforts were made by the police 
force there to suppress the agitation and to keep demon- 
strations within orderly Threats of 
strikes in Fall River mills are being constantly made by 
these agitators and the rule by which the old established 
unions exacted that a two-thirds vote should be cast in 
favor of any strike before it could become legal was chang- 
ed so that slightly over a majority vote to strike will be 
sufficient. It is not likely though, that any strike will 
oceur in Fall River as the mills of that city are running to 
le-s th 


The continued toleration of disorderly and threatening 


went 


bounds. inducing 


n 30 per cent capacity because of a lack of orders. 


demonstrations against those workers who have no union 
affiliations and who would work when the opportunity 
was afforded them is constantly lessening the confidence of 
many textile investors in properties located in New Eng- 
land centers. Up to the present time very little public 
action has been taken to express resentment against the so- 
cialistie gangs exploiting the New Bedford strike situation. 

The country is still being flooded with literature that 
totally misrepresents manufacturing, wage, and living con- 
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ditions in New Bedford. During the week the attempt was 
made to resume work, press dispatches carried statements 
saying that New Bedford average mill wages ranged from 
$12 to $15 per week before the strike began. Francis O. 
MacDevitt, treasurer of the Paige Mill, in _ protesting 
against the lack of proteetion afforded by police and the 
public against the thousands of strikers who gathered at 
the mill he represents and smashed windows indiscriminate- 
ly, said that in the three months preceding the posting of 
reduction notices at the Paige plant the average wage paid 
was $21 per week and this included wages paid to many 
girls who were employed but six hours daily. 

The demand for fine and fancy cottons since the strike 
began fell to unusually low proportions. Although more 
than 100,000,000 yards of goods have been taken out of 
the markets because of the curtailment of output in the 
fine goods mills of New Bedford and centers outside of 
that city, the demand for cloths and yarns has not been 
large enough to supply work for outside mills to the ex- 
tent of more than 75 per cent of their capacity. 

There has been business offered on plain rayons, rayon 
decorated shirtings, some shirting and curtain materials at 
prices no better than those that prevailed before the strike 
began and in some instances on lower price levels. Some 
of this extraordinary situation is explained by the slow 
trade in finished goods due to the cold and wet weather of 
-pril, May and June. But a more accurate explanation is 
offered by saying that the over-production of merchandise 
had become much greater than either manufacturers or mer- 
chants realized. By removing the pressure of gray cloths 
on the market and by relieving many converters from their 
commitments for new goods to be put into process the 
financial condition of the converting trades were greatly re- 
lieved. 

Within the past week or two the demand for goods 
for future processing has been improving a little but until 
New Bedford mills are able to give definite assurances of 
regular deliveries the buyers are disposed to hold off mak- 
ing commitments of a definite character. Where they have 
been using a definite quality of gray cloth year in and 
year out they hesitate to place business with other mills 
whose goods are not likely to serve their purposes until 
they have been thoroughly tried in the finishing plants. 

Business fell off very rapidly in the past month among 
the finishers in consequence of the New Bedford strike 
and of the unwillingness of buyers to put further goods 
Orders for printing reported in hand at the 
end of June were a third less than those reported a few 
weeks previously. The average capacity of finishing plants 
in operation fell below 50 per cent. An improvement is 
now under way and it is believed that the low point in 
finishing operations has been passed for the year. 


into work. 


The general situation in the mills outside of New Bed- 
ford and Fall River in the New England district has been 
very quiet. The mills in Rhode Island that had been work- 
ing on a 48-hour basis weekly have been returning steadily 
to the 54-hour basis of operation, one of the late instances 
of a return to the full schedules being that of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co. with mills at Pawtucket and Woonsocket, R. 
I. The Legislature in Rhode Island declined to pass a 48- 
hour bill, but under the stress of war-time and after-war 
time working conditions several] manufacturers adopted the 
short-hour system for the sake of peace with their workers. 

The latter have become convinced that if they are to 
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find regular employment in New England and are to pre- 
vent a further removal of machinery to states where longer 
hours and different working conditions prevail they must 
concede the right of manufacturers to operate their plants 
to the extent that existing laws permit. This change in 
sentiment was illustrated in the case of the Androscoggin 
Mills of Lewiston, Maine, where some of the large stock- 
holders voted at a meeting to liquidate the concern because 
of the inability to operate it at a profit. 

Groups of citizens in Lewiston, Maine, and minority 
stockholders who are convinced that the plant can be op- 
erated profitably in that city, induced the Central Maine 
Power Co. to buy out the interests of the stockholders who 
had voted to liquidate and the result was that the purchase 
was made and the vote to liquidate was rescinded. It 13 
now proposed to put new economies in the manner of 
working the plant into effect and to reduce the cost and 
change the product so that the operations of the plant may 
be assured for an indefinite period. 

Cooperation to secure this result has been assured from 

the citizens of Lewiston, the operatives, and the new pur- 
chasers of the property. Any further efforts made in the 
state of Maine to impose further legislative restrictions on 
mill properties are to be discouraged. 
Beyond completing the consolidation of three large 
banks in Fall River which are carrying the indebtedness of 
mills there that are partially idle, nothing has yet been done 
in a positive way to assure the consolidation and reorgan- 
ization of many of the Fall River properties. Committees 
of bankers and manufacturers, however, are known to be 
at work studying various plans that have been suggested 
for a consolidation of the properties to effect manufac- 
turing and merchandising economies whish it is believed can 
be accomplished. 

Throughout the New England field there is a constantly 
growing belief that more of the New England products 
will have to be sold in the finished state and distributed 
through different wholesale centers of trade to insure the 
steady operation of the plants. The combinations that are 
talked of include combination of finishing plant, mill plants, 
and sales agencies. The latest organization to adopt new 
merchandising methods in conjunction with improved man- 
ufacturing is the B. B. & R. Knight interests in Rhode 
Island acting through the sales agency of Converse & Co. 
of New York. A great many Fruit of the Loom products 
in bleached, dyed, and printed forms are being sold under 
the well known trade mark and guaranteed as to every de- 
tail of production and finishing by the parent company. 


The Naumkeag Co. gave notice in the past month of its 
intention to supply colored sheets and white sheets with 
colored borders under the Pequot trade mark through regu- 
lar trade channels. There has been no improvement in the 
demand for wide sheetings, sheets and pillow cases that 
warrants mills in running in full. The large plants in New 
England engaged on that class of work have been cur- 
tailing no less than 25 per cent of their output and have 
sueceeded in reducing their stocks to workable proportions. 
The mills as a whole are favoring the plan now suggested 
among cotton manufacturers everywhere to reduce their 
output three weeks during the Summer and early Fall. 
This applies not only in New England, but likewise in the 
South, where, according to reports reaching this territory, 
the manufacturers are restricting production on many lines, 
particularly those of the staple varieties. 
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Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, July 14th, 1928. 

As was the ease in the first half of June, the weather 
during the last half of the month was generally unfavor- 
able for the growing crop. The unfavorable weather ex- 
tended into early July, when peak prices for thus far this 
season were recorded, showing an advance of about $11 per 
bale since our last review. Meanwhile, or since early July, 
the weather was more favorable in the western and central 
belts, except that moisture is needed in Texas, especially 
in the western portion. To the east of the Mississippi, par- 
ticularly in the South Atlantie states, the weather remains 
too wet. The more favorable weather in the Southwest 
and central belt of late, smaller domestic consumption for 
June, and the unexpected large increase in this year’s acre- 
age, as reported recently by the government, caused values 
to decline about $6 per bale since early July, nevertheless 
prices are about $5 per bale higher than one month ago. 

TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS. 
Inches— Season— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 Normal 
For June 3.91 4.66 3.15 3.27 
October to June inclusive 20.20 24.95 27.56 23.00 

Returns to the government indicate an acreage in culti- 
vation July Ist of 46,695,000 acres against 41,905,000 on 
corresponding date last year, an increase over last year’s 
acreage of 11.4 per cent, whereas private returns indicated 
an average increase of about 5.5 per cent. 

Compared with last year the increase by states follows: 
Virginia, 30 per cent; North Carolina, 7 per cent; South 
Carolina, 5 per cent; Georgia, 13 per cent; Florida, 49 per 
cent; Missouri, 28 per cent; Tennessee, 15 per cent; Ala- 
bama, 8 per cent; Mississippi, 11 per cent; Louisiana, 19 
per cent; Texas, 9 per cent; Oklahoma, 17 per cent; Arkan- 
sas, 15 per cent; New Mexico, 14 per cent; Arizona, 43 
per cent; California, 71.5 per cent; others, 26 per cent. 

The government reported the stand of cotton, compared 
with perfect (100) on July Ist, as 79.8 this year; 84.8 last 
year; 81.6 year before last; 83.8 in 1925 and 80.0 in 1924. 
The present privately reported low condition of the crop 
probably reflects reports of poor stands. 

Washington’s summary for week ending July 10th: 
“Temperatures averaged somewhat above normal and rain 
was generally light to moderate except for heavy to exces- 
sive rains in parts of the East.” 

Meanwhile rains continued, moderate to heavy in the 
South Atlantic states, and there was considerable moisture 
in the northern portion of the central belt, in Oklahoma and 
the Texas panhandle, elsewhere in Texas only widely scat- 
tered light showers oceurred. A general rain would be of 
benefit in Texas except in northeast portion, and a period 
of dry weather would be beneficial in the eastern belt. 

The first private crop condition and yield forecast re- 
port issued since the government released its acreage figures 
last Monday, was launched by the Fossick Bureau which 
averages the condition of the crop at 68.8, indicating a pro- 
duction, based on the government’s acreage, of only 13,512,- 
000 bales. 

The first condition and crop forecast report by the gov- 
ernment will not be released until August 8th, when it is 
expected that official comment will be made on the weevil 


situation in the fields as of August Ist. 
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So far the government has reported on boll weevil 
emergence from cages only, which was light except in a few 
seattered localities of the belt. Private advices from nu- 
merous sections of the interior, however, are to effect that 
weevil are increasing, with infestation heavy in loealities. 

In Oklahoma, the Mississippi Valley States and the 
South Atlantic region, the wet weather during June and 
the first half of July was favorable for propagation and 
spread of the weevil. So far there was nothing except as 
to reports of light emergence, weevils increasing, but no 
damage as yet, probably owing to lateness of the crop in 
fruiting. From now on, however, more is likely to be heard 
of the pest, perhaps as to actual damage being done since 
the weevil will have something to feed on. 

CENSUS REPORT. 

United States Bales This season 
June consumption, lint 510,565 
Consumption 11 months, lint 6,393,946 
Mill stocks June 30th . 1,158,531 1,594,475 
Stocks in public storage June 30th 1,645,971 2,181,509 

Stocks in mills & pub. stg. June 30 2,804,502 3,775, 

Active spindles during June 28,624,488 32,756, 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY JULY 13TH. 

Bales— This year 


2,513,540 
1,991,000 


Last season 
659,841 
6,619,820 


Last year 
3,596,004 
1,640,000 


American 
Of other kinds 





Of all kinds 4,504,540 5,236,004 


The Garside Bureau estimates world consumption of 
American cotton this season, exclusive of linters, at around 
15,700,000 15,789,000 last which 
would leave a carry-over, they say, of about 4,923,000 bales 
versus their figures of 7,758,000 last year, linters not in- 
cluded, and their idea is that the world would probably con- 
sume 14,500,000 to 15,000,000 bales, exclusive of linters, 
next season if crop is adequate and the price is reasonable. 
In view of the present crop outlook, these estimates as to 
the carry-over and world requirements for next season ap- 
pear bullish. Last year Secretary Hester made the world’s 
carry-over of lint cotton, linters not included, 6,952,000 
bales versus 5,378,000 year before last, and as it is likely 
to be much smaller this year, it is evident that a moderately 
large crop is necessary for next season’s needs. 


bales against season, 





Test on Cleaning Low-Grade Cotton. 

An interesting paper giving information based on the 
results of tests on cleaning low-grade cotton, from the 
Texas crop of 1926, has been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in the form of a preliminary 
report on the subject, compiled in cooperation with Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C., and writ- 
ten by H. H. Willis, cotton technologist, division of cotton 
marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, of the De- 
partment. Cotton harvested by the sledding method was 
used, as well as cotton gathered by picking and snapping 
methods, and the test was conducted to determine the ef- 
fect of the different methods upon waste, running qualities, 
strength, uniformity, and appearance. The figures given 
are complete and present some interesting information as 
to the comparison between low-grade cotton gathered by 
the three methods mentioned. 


Cox & Silver, Inc. 


Cox & Silver, Ine., advertising counselors, Birming- 
ham, Ala., have been incorporated by Oliver Cox and Ralph 
Silver, taking over the business of the Cox Advertising 
Mr. Cox is president and Mr. Silver secretary- 

The firm will act as general advertising and 


Agency. 
treasurer. 
sales promotion counsellors. 
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JOHN S. BACHMAN, who, ac- 


cording to report, has become 


agent of the Morrilton Cotton 


Mills, at Morrilton, Ark., suc- 
ceeding E. T. Gurry. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Bachman had been 


superintendent of the Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., for many 


years. 














H. W. Brooxs has been made district sales and factory 
manager of the Atlanta Plant of the Murray Company. Mr. 
Brooks, formerly of Memphis, Tenn., comes to the Murray 
Company with twenty-five years of experience in the cot- 
ton ginning machinery business. 

Harry D. Lorp has been placed in charge of the new 
office of Joseph Sykes Brothers (American), Inc. The 
main office of this new corporation will be 137 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

J. D. Loner, formerly superintendent of the Dwight 
Mfg. Company, Alabama City, Ala., has been selected as 
the superintendent of the two new cotton mills to be erect- 
ed at Guntersville and Albertville, Ala. 

G. L. AUSTIN, overseer of spinning at Alice Mills, Eas- 
ley, S. C., has been appointed superintendent to succeed A. 
B. Adkins, who has resigned to become superintendent of 
the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

J. I. Aurorp, formerly night superintendent, has _be- 
come assistant superintendent on the day shift at the Im- 
perial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 

W. R. Barnette, overseer of carding, Borden Mills, 
Ine., Kingsport, Tenn., has become night superintendent at 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 

W. L. Cuayron, formerly assistant superintendent and 
chief engineer of the Roundtree Cotton Mills at Magnolia, 
Miss., has been appointed superintendent to succeed C. K. 
Taylor. 

J. M. SpEARMAN, overseer of carding, Alice Mills, Eas- 
ley, 8. C., has been appointed superintendent of the Ariail 
Mill which is now under construction, near Easley. 

J. T. Mmapor, a recent graduate of the University of 
Alabama, is representing the Morse Chain Company in 
Georgia and Alabama. 

KeEnnetH M. Bartey has been appointed technical sales 
representative of Curtin-Howe Corporation, New York, 
with offices at 515 New Orleans Bank Building, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Wiuiram A. Stewart, for several years southern rep- 
resentative of the Providence Drysalters Co., and more re- 
cently with Jacques Wolf & Company, is now representing 
the Atlanta Textile Supply Company, of Atlanta, Ga., in 
Georgia and Alabama, south of Atlanta and Birmingham. 


ee NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





NAD 







Caprain B. M. MircHe.u has been elected an honorary 
and life member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr. Mitchell is president of the Conveying 
Weigher Company of New York, and consulting engineer 
for The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Henry WEISENBACH has been appointed vice-president 
and sales manager of the Robison Rayon Co., Ine. Mr. 
Weisenbach was formerly manager of the commission yarn 
department of the Duplan Silk Corp. He will be in charge 
of the new New York offices located at 171 Madison Ave. 

W. O. Howurpay, overseer of spinning at Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., has been transferred to the Tucapau 
Mill, Tucapau, S. C. 

H. D. Carraway, formerly with Martha Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., is now second hand in spinning at Thom- 
aston Cotton Mill No. 3. 

J. A. Bett has been elected president of the Bell Ho- 
siery Mills, Suffolk, Va. 

C. E. Pearce, who has been agent and superintendent of 
the Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga., has been elected sec- 
retary of the company. 

A. L. Haney, formerly of Mooresville, N. 
overseer of weaving at the Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 

C. W. Katz, superintendent of the Stowe Spinning 
Company, Belmont, N. C., has become vice-president of 
the Belmont Hosiery Mills. 

E. C. Strong, president of the Louise Knitting Mills, 
Durham, N. C., has been elected vice-president of the Yar- 
brough Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Henry E. Lirrirsoun, formerly superintendent of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville, 8. C., has become 
assistant manager of the southern plant of the Stee] Hed- 
dle Manufacturing Company, at Greenville, S. C. 

Davip NEWHALL has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Manhattan Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, succeeding John §. Latta, who has re- 


C., is now 


signed. 

E. G. Frevp has been made manager of a special de- 
partment for cost accounting and industrial engineering 
of the William H. James and Company, certified public 
accountants, Atlanta and Charlotte. Mr. Field received 
his early practical training in large power plant operation, 
and then in the manufacture of machinery. He received 
his early industrial training under the late H. L. Gantt of 
New York. Mr. Field installed Gantt methods of wage 
payment, production control and cost accounting in many 
large northern plants. Following the death of Mr. Gantt, 
Mr. Field continued in industrial work and made special 
investigations, arranged time studies, and set standards for 
several manufacturers in various lines. Considerable work 
has already been done by Mr. Field in this section, partic- 
ularly in the textile mills, and he is permanently locating 
in Atlanta to continue his specialized services and installa- 
tions for other southern plants. He is an associate mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanica] Engineers. 
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asked a good many questions about mill work, 


| and requested his readers to answer any or all of 


them, and a large number of interesting responses 
came in. 

| This month, while “Old-Timer” is vacationing, 
|| tin lizzie riding, fishing and the other diversions he en- 
|| joys when he gets away fromthe mill, we are “pinch- 


Operating a Spinning Room. 
Epitor Corron : 

I have thought many times of writing to you, but it 
finally took the letter of “Old Timer” in the June number 
to move me to do this, and I am very glad to submit the 
following thoughts: 

Every time I read “Old Timer” I go to my job the next 
morning and try to find a new way of doing things. It 
always gives me new ideas to read after him, especially 
when he is raising so much Cain with “Jim.” I have a 
section man who got his first copy of Corron this month, 
and if he keeps on reading and studying it, he will make it 
hot for “Old Timer” one of these days. 

I would like to diseuss some things with reference to im- 
proving conditions in the operation of a spinning room. 
Taking up the plumbing of spindles, I think they should 
be plumbed every year, bottom and top, and the overseer 
should look them over. I did this seventeen years before 
I “took up overseeing”’. 

To keep the weight levers set, I have the section man 
look them over every week and set any that are off. If the 
lever should drop down it will take off the weight if it 
touches the board and causes the roll to wear the roller 
finger out. 

I change my travelers always when I change numbers, 
and never change them except then, as I am on fine hard 
twist, and they naturally change themselves. Our carder 
makes 9.35-hank roving, and I have him put only 4.60 turns 
of twist in and I never have any trouble with hard ends. The 
only black places we have in our roving come where the 
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N HIS article in the June number, ‘““Old-Timer”’ 








In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer’”’ finds the sunshine of living 


hitting” for him by publishing some of the replies below. 
They are all interesting, and, covering several different 
features of mill work, contain some good suggestions. 


“Old-Timer’s” report of his visit to Jim’s mill will 
be resumed in the September issue. It’s always good 
reading when these two old cronies get togethet, and 
next month they will bring up some especially perti- 
nent points. — The Editor. 


jack frame tender puts up an end, and they 


never go 
through my spinning, as I keep the rollers set close enough 
to pull hard enough to break the traveler off. We are run- 


ning 1 3/16 inch eotton, making 50s warp with 27 


turns 


per inch, and 52s filling with 39 turns per inch. 


Black Oil in the Work. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the June number, “Old Timer” asked us readers to 
submit letters for the discussion department on some of the 
questions he asked in that number, and just to please him, 
I am going to answer his question with reference to black 
roving, outlining some of the things we do to prevent it. 
First, we find the card hand putting up ends with black 
the drawing frame hands and operatives 
eard room, 
find 
find 
specks 


are 


hands, and then 


on the slubbers, speeders and fine frames in the 


while on going through the spinning room we the 


¥ ~ l l 
Going back to the pickers we the 


dropping smal] 


same condition. 
operative careless in his cleaning, 
of black oil 

caused from the earelessness of card grinders and 


. 1 11. 1 
into the cotton: then these black 


spots 
section 
men handling the stock with oily hands. 

A lot of the 


black eomes from eareless or excessive oil- 


ing, which runs out from the roller in small quantities. In 
the spinning room are the same conditions of hard black 
lumps, eansed by the spinners or section men putting up 


ends with dirty or oily hands. These black lumps are a 





source of annoyance to the cloth room inspector and add to 


defects of this 


the cost of finishing the product. Other 
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A Clean Mill 


You can scarcely expect 
operators to work at high ef- 
ficiency unless looms and mill 
floor are kept clean and un- 
cluttered with yarn ends. 


This is one of the important 
reasons why progressive mills 
select Utsman Feeler Bobbin 
Cleaners to take care of this 
work. No other method will 
insure both clean looms and 
clean mill floors. No other 
method compares in any de- 
gree with the economy and 
efficiency of the Utsman way. 


Utsman Feeler Bobbin 
Cleaning machines assure a 
steady flow of perfectly clean- 


Is An Asset! 


ed bobbins . . . 40,000 a day 


for the single end Utsman, 
twice that for the double end 
machine. 


We would appreciate an 


opportunity to show you how 
Utsman equipment will save 
its cost in your mill over 
and over again every year 
throughout the long life of 
these fool-proof, automatic 
machines . . . and show you 
how the Utsman actually costs 


you /ess thanany other quill 
cleaning method. 


Write us today about your 
quill cleaning problems. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mfrs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 


AuGuST, 1928. 
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kind are known as slasher oil, coming from black cotten 
waste in the hood of the slasher, or hard black lumps caused 
from sediment in the size as the 
cleaned size kettles and size boxes. 


result of improperly 
All of the defects from 
earding and spinning are found in warp and filling. 

Then we come to the weave room, where all of the see- 
onds are made. Here dirty, oily places are made by dirty 
quill cans and filling boxes, weavers and loom fixers draw- 
ing in threads with dirty, oily hands. Then too much oil 
on the loom and battery gets on the filling and warp, and 
on the floor, so that filling dropping on the floor gets this 


black oil on it. 


on the head gears and vibrating whip-roll cam will fall on 


An excessive amount of hard grease put 


the floor, and sometimes empty quills fall into this, being 
returned to the spinning room with this black grease on 
them, filled up and brought back to the weave room to be 


A lot ot 


dirty cloth is made by loom fixers laying oily parts ot 


woven into cloth with this black grease on them. 


looms, belts and wrenches on the cloth, and much black oi! 
gets into the cloth from blowing or cleaning of the loom. 
To avoid an excessive amount of this oil from cleaning. 
looms should be kept clean all of the time, and this oily 
waste should never be allowed to accumulate. Another 
cause of black oil comes from the cloth being set on an 
oily floor. E. F, (S. G;) 


Plumbing Spindles. 


Epiror Corron: 

I notice in the June issue that “Old-Timer” suggests 
that the readers tell you how they do different things in 
the mill. As I am an old spindle plumber, I will outline my 
methods of doing this work. 

Spindles should be plumbed once a year; and where a 
mill is operating at night it would be advisable to have it 
done more often. I use the following method most fre- 
quently and find it best. If there is any leveling to be done 
it should be finished before the plumbing is started. All 
ring rails should be leveled. This is important; I have 
seen rails as much as a half-inch higher on one- side of 
the frame than on the other. The traverse should be run 
up until the ring rails are within a half-inch of the top of 
the spindles—then I measure from the base rail to the 
top of the ring and level all rails to this. 

After the ring rails are leveled, I run the traverse to the 
bottom, that is, as low as the ring set will permit. The 
ring sets—or plugs, as some call them—should be made to 
go as far down on the bobbin as possible. All spindles 
should be got in at the bottom first, and those which can’t 
be, knocked in by use of the hammer and spindle wrench. 
The traverse should then be run to the top of the spindles, 
and should be run up until the spindles are level with the 
top of the rings. When plumbed in this way they are 
plumbed. Some men lack an inch or so of going low 
enough, and that much high enough. I have done it myself 
because it helped me to get by. When the traverse is run 
to the top, all spindles that are off should be plumbed in 
by the use of paper of the proper thickness. I have found 
old time sheets to be the best for this purpose. 

After the spindles are plumbed in at the top, the tra- 
verse should be run back to the bottom and the spindles 
gone over as before. This should be done until the spin- 
dles are all in the proper place; that is, plumbed at the 
bottom and top. 

The method used to see that the work is done properly 
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is luportant, for we have too many so-called spindle plun 
and 
mostly to blame. 


bers overhaulers getting by, and the overseers ar 


When the 
work is done, then we will not have so manv learners on 


a ring set made for his 


overseers Degin to see that the 


the job. An overseer should have 


own use, and when the plumber finishes, he should look 


bottom and top, and mark with chalk 


over the spindles, 
all he finds off. 
and put them in, 


Then he should have the plumber go back 
I 


not allowing him to rub out the marks. 


check them 


ean rub out the marks. 


Then the overseer should again, 


and if they 
are properly set, he 


+ + + + 


If the overseer will see to it that the spindles are plumb 


ed, the superintendents and managers will stop saying that 
it doesn’t do any good to plumb spindles. After some of 


these so-called plumbers get through and get their money, 


the superintendent comes through and asks the 


overseer 
how his work is running, and he says, “Not much better.” 


rood. 


No wonder they say it doesn’t do any 


vuides after the 


Overseers should also look over their 


spindle plumbers, to see that they are properly set. Some 


times overhaulers will them hurriedly and leave 


them off. 


ro over 


Kpiror Corton : 
Will you please allow me space in the diseussion de- 
partment to answer one of the questions “Old Timer” pre- 


sented in his article in the June number of Corron? |] 


would like to give my rules in answer to his inquiry as to 


how spindles should be plumbed. 


My method is as follows: First have the frame leveled 
lengthwise and also crosswise, and then have the ring rails 
leveled in the same way. Then run the ring rail to the top 


and plumb the spindles that are out of set. A plumber 


should look over his work before having the overseer in- 
spect it, so that he may find all spindles that are out of 
set which might have been overlooked. 

| 


I presume that all overseers look over a job of over 


hauling before starting the frames up. That is the only 
way I know of to be certain that the spindles are plumbed 
correctly—and what I mean by being plumbed is having 
the ring at the 


R. r: B. (8. €.) 


the center of top 


all of the spindles set to 
and bottom of the spindle. 


Reducing Soft Slasher Waste. 
Epitor Corron : 
To please “Old Timer,” and in response to his article 


in the June number, I take pleasure in offering the follow 
ing suggestions as to how to reduce slasher 
imum. 

start- 


The warper should not be run until the warp is 


ed, and all ends should be in the warp. If an end breaks 


When the 


are taken off of the warper they should be handled with 


the warper should not be allowed to rut beams 


to Decome 


have to 


care so as not to be snagged or to cause the ends 


rolled together to such an extent that several yards 


be pulled off in the slasher. 


In putting the 


beams in the slasher, the 


most Space between the heads 


beams with the 
should be put in first, with 
If the short beam is put at 


| 


as ‘s 
| the outside ends on th 


the shortest beams at the rear, 


the front of the set it will rol 


wide beam as they pass over it, and when ends are 


he ni] 


rolled together they 


the iease 


(Continued on page 1063.) 
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Examine Your Time-Honored Practices 


EVERY business enterprise that exists 
long enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends 
on the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget 
making time, and seeks to weed out those 
that are undesirable and thereby gain 
something in resources for perpetuating 
and strengthening those that are worth 
while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by necessity 
as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus 
and dependable counsel of timely and exact 
knowledge. 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
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Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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530-532-534 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our prices are right for 
the quality of products. 
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What Makes Cloth Curve and Bow? 


Epiror Corron : 

Here is a. question I would like to have you get some 
information on for me. What will make a piece of cloth 
weave longer on one side than on the other? A great deal 
of our goods are indigo stripe. The indigo is dyed long 
chain, then beamed. The white beams are made on the 
warpers. Both the white beams and the blue beams are 
put on the slasher together to make various patterns. 

When the cloth is run through the cloth room it is quite 
noticeable that one edge runs tight and the other edge slack. 
Some of the cutters we sell have complained that when they 
lay the cloth on the cutting table it tends to take the form 
of a large circle, due to one side being longer than the 
other. 

I would like to hear from someone who has had trouble 
like this as to what causes it. L. D. (Ga.) 





“Textile Salesmen I Have Met—” 


Epitor Corron : 

In his article on the cost of purchasing in the April 
number of Corron, “Contributor No. 1011” touches a very 
timely subject. The price spread between producer and 
consumer is something that everybody knows something 
about. To those interested I commend the very timely and 
interesting article on page 589 of the April issue. 

I have done a little meditating on my own hook about 
the salesmen who wait in my office for me to show up. As 
your contributor says, the mill in the end pays them for the 
time they waste there, still it is not my fault if they stay 
there half a day if I do not know they are there or if I 
am too busy to see them. As a matter of fact, I frequently 
lay down important matters which I must take up again 
later at some inconvenience to stop and go to see some 
salesman whom I did not ask to call and from whom I 
know that I am not going to buy anything. 

It has always been somewhat of a problem to me as how 
to treat salesmen. There are mills who say frankly that 
they do not want any salesmen to eall, and will not talk 
to them. I somehow admire their spunk and envy them 
their quiet, undisturbed days, but myself, I can’t do it. If 
I do not see a drummer I feel that I might have missed 
something. If I do see him and do not want to buy, I do 
not know whether to be hard-boiled and say “Get the H— 
out of here and never come back,” or whether to be nice 
to him. If I am hard-boiled I might hurt his feelings 
which I do not want to do, and if I am nice to him, espe- 
cially if I give him a small order to help him out, I know 
that I will have him on my hands every so often for the 
rest of my life. He never will stop coming back and ev- 
ery time he comes I will be put to just so much trouble, 
will have to walk just so far to see him and will have to 
go all over again all the arguments as to why I do not 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


Cotton's Readers 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


want his goods even though he has just assured me as he 
has done many times before that they are the best in the 
world. 

Salesmen, in my opinion, are divided into three general 
classes. The first and best of these is the man who repre- 
sents a well established house whose products the mill is 
using. These are supply or machinery men and are as much 
service men as they are drummers, and in addition to a 
price list they possess a fund of experience and knowledge 
which they are always ready to use for the benefit of the 
mill. I am always glad to have such men eall and it gives 
me pleasure to acknowledge gratefully at this time the in- 
estimable service they have at all times rendered both to 
the mills with which I have been connected, and also to me 
personally. Long may they wave. 

The second type is the man who represents a house 
which has sold you something in times past and who now 
wants to sell you more. You may have been dissatisfied 
with what you bought. You may have bought all of his 
product that you have need for. He fights your dissatis- 
faction with the statement that you are mistaken or preju- 
diced. He argues with you that you cannot possibly be 
using all that you need, that there is no saturation point for 
your mill and cites numerous plants as examples. It may 
be a machine attachment which he wants you to try on 
various machines. It may be a proprietary compound 
which will work wonders for almost any purpose, if you 
will but believe him, but in any ease the results are the 
same. 
of time talking to someone who is not going to sell you 
anything. Both of you know it, but both of you have to 
go through a certain set of motions every so often—he very 


You receive frequent visits from and waste a lot 


likely because his boss pretends that he ean’t understand 
why you can’t be sold, and you because you are too con- 
siderate or too cowardly to throw him out and tell him not 
to come back. 

The third, last and lowest form of salesmen is the one 
who represents or misrepresents a house you have never 
heard of, whose product if it should happen to be as 
claimed would at best be of doubtful benefit and the actual 
value of which has no connection at all with the price ask- 
ed. This type represents the highest-pressured, hardest- 
shelled and most desperate form of salesmanship I have 
Probably the poor devils are desperate. 
They are for the 


ever encountered. 
I have thought so in a number of cases, 
most part young men just starting out who must perforce 
be connected with somebody as a beginning, or else older 
failed to maintain connec- 


who have somehow 


has-beens 
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‘ays for Itself— 


out of increased production... 


&- 


rk 


The time you could save by eliminating all trips to a concession 
stand will perhaps surprise you. Figure this profit for a year. 


Then compare the result with the price of Wright’s Cold Drink 
and Food Cart. This comparison alone will prove Wright's prac- 
ticability, but consider that— 

It pleases every employee, because it gives them all equal liberties 
as to leaving their respective posts. 


Highly indorsed by leading textile mills. Study the illustration 
carefully, then write for descriptive bulletin. 


Increase production with aW RIGHT 
The WRIGHT CO., Inc., 479-81 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


REMOVABLE CASE FOR SANDWICHES 
TILL FOR BILLS GUM AND OTHER 
AND CHANGE y. SUPPLIES 
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tions with established houses. They march in on you with 


a brazen front, make preposterous statements which they 


have been taught to repeat parrot-like about products of 


which they know absolutely nothing, and then when you 
question their statements or refuse to buy, take refuge in 
the attitude that you are lacking in sufficient intelligence to 
appreciate the value of their offer. 

These gentry, when not mildly pathetic in their eager- 
ness to get a commission, are so hard-boiled that they are 
positively immune to ordinary courtesy and consideration. 
I do not know of any verbal weapons that will down them. 
I imagine that a baseball bat would be effective in some 
cases, but have never tried it for obvious reasons. I know 
that I hate and at the same time pity them. ; 

The consequence of all this is what is known as sales 
When I see a 
sample case come galloping in accompanied by a welcoming 
smile and an outstretched hand, I immediately begin to 
The smile which may be one of real 


resistance. In time it becomes automatic. 


draw into myself. 
friendliness assumes in spite of all I ean do, the aspect of a 
grin of fiendish triumph, while the hand, though doubtless 
extended in hearty good fellowship, seems merely a grasp- 
ing claw reached out to grab something off me. I am con- 
vineed ahead of time that I do not want anything from this 
salesman. Sometimes I change my mind. Sometimes | 
only get more firmly set against him and whatever he tries 
to sell. But at best I have suffered. I have lost some- 
thing, not only time—and all the time I spend talking to 
not lost by any means—but I have lost some- 
Not often, but occasionally it is my temper. 
Doctors say that when you get fat you swap a lot of 
good muscle for a lot of useless fat. I think something 
like that happens to me in this ease. I think that in pro- 
portion as I build up in sales resistance I lose in efficiency. 
Maybe it is not efficiency, but I know I lose something 
wrestling with a lot of folks that I do not want to buy 
Still, I would not talk to the 
I want to talk to them myself. Some of them 


are so extremely worth while! 


salesmen is 
thing else. 


from. have someone else 


salesmen. 


Buyers who represent groups of mills act as buffers 
between selling agents and executives and spare them some 
of the wear and nervous strain incident to buying—or rath- 
That is where the strain comes in. 
purchasing departments to 


er refusing to buy. 
There are also professional 
which independent mills can subscribe with the idea of 
getting the advantage of cooperative or mass purchasing, 
but since working for a mill which was tied up with a pur- 
chasing agency some four hundred miles away, I have lost 
my enthusiasm for that particular idea. 

In fact the central purchasing department, while it is 
a good scheme in various ways is open to criticism. For one 
thing a good buyer is a very rare bird. Unfortunately, 
too, they are not always practical mill men and have at 
best a rather foggy idea of what they purchase and why. 
The main idea of the department of course is to save money 
so that naturally the purchasing agent is inclined to buy 
strictly on a price basis which is not always best, or else, 
because of the volume of business which he commands, he 
puts bidders into a competitive position which forces their 
prices below what they should be. I am firmly convinced 
that I have never gotten any more than I paid for, and | 
believe that in the end the mill always suffers for trying 
to buy too cheaply. A properly managed purchasing de- 
partment, however, can be worth a great deal to the con- 


cerns that it serves. 
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t the overseers 


It has always been my custom to make 


do a certain amount of their own buying especially when 
it comes to taking up something new. I want them to be 
and I want 


eliminates the possibility of their saying “Well, 


satisfied, them to feel responsible. It also 
the old 
man bought it and I’ve got to use it.” Supplies used in 
that spirit generally finish up on the junk pile. 

In all of the rather complicated process of running a 
mill, I do not think that there is anything more 


ights I 


I eo wld write 


mportant 


than this subject of buying, and the few tho have 


advanced here only scratch the surface of it. 


a book about it and probably will some day—if I am no 


interrupted by salesmen. There are a couple now 


ng itor me to 


souls they are—sitting outside my door wait 


get through this. They have both looked up my name in 


their directories and are determined to greet me as a long 
lost brother. I wish them both luck, but don’t think they 
will have any here. I know that they and their brothers 


of the grip have cost this mill a lot of money from time to 
time, but I have an idea that in the long run they have 
saved it many times more. I do not want them abolished 


And this I do know. If it 


were not for them I could not smoke nearly so many good 
ContrisuTor No, 4039. 


so far as I am concerned. 
¢igars! 

An Inexpensive Cooling System. 
Epiror Corron: 

One of the most distressing features of running a mill is 
to have one of the departments or all of them too hot dur- 
ing the Summer months. It is a great detriment as the 
operatives cannot do their best work when overeome by op- 
pressive heat and stale air. 

If theaters were to maintain conditions of atmosphere 
get much patron- 


not 


that some mills maintain they would not 
age. They have studied and succeeded in giving the pub 
lie comfort, even in the hottest weather. This is done by 


properly ventilating and cooling the air that comes into 
the theater. So 
little 


some of their experiences. 


} 


a lesson t 


from them and a 


efforts 


we may take 
very expense we can follow their and reap 


I was bothered with my weave shed being oppressivel) 


hot and it looked like we just couldn’t open any window for 


fear the work would run badly. Just why does it run badly 
when we open windows? It is because we let in a lot of 


dry air that lowers the humidity. So th 


eomes jn 


thought 


to us to suck air from the outside and humidify it before 


it enters the room. 

We know that when 
amount of heat 
phere which is called the latent heat of vaporization. There- 


he eooling system I will 


water is evaporated a certain 


is absorbed from the surrounding atmos- 


in lies the secret of deseribe in 


draw air from the outside, 


r 
t 

this letter, the idea being to 

lowers the temperature 


We then are 


pass it through a humidifier which 


of this air and then pass it on into the room. 


thoroughly humidified, and 


instead will 


putting in clean, cool air that is 
will not affeet the running of the work but 


improve the running of it as cool air is more easily hu- 


midified and makes the operatives feel more like doing a 
good day’s work. 
To get down to details, let us glance at the aeecompany- 


ing sketches. The one shown as Fig. 1 is the type that the 


the well known dise 


16-ineh 


writer uses in his mill and is one of 
We simply 


gal- 


eonnect a 


the fan 


type of humidifier. 


part of the 


vanized iron pipe from the intake of 
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The engineers who designed 
this bearing knew the 
textile man’s big 
problem. 


Every textile mill operator knows 
that cleanliness is absolutely essential 
to profitable production. A spot of oil 
and goods are ruined. 


Dodge engineers have designed a 
grease seal that is at once positive and 
indestructible. No grease can work out 
of the bearing—no dust can enter. 


The steel seal employed in the Dodge- 
Timken bearing cannot wear out con- 
sequently your protection against dam- 
aged goods is complete. 


Ne wi | senda yc Br 
We It be 8 ad to send Pea inte Dodge-Timken Bearings are carried in stock by local 


esting bulletins and full information mill supply and machinery dealers from whom they are 
on request. immediately available. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Power Transmission— Material Handling—Special Machinery 
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16 GAL. IRON PIPE 





PLAN VIEW 








DISC TYPE HUMIDIFIER COOLING SYSTEM 


FIG. | 








humidifier to an outlet made in a window. Four of these 
ventilating and cooling pipes should be equal to cooling 
for a weave room of say 250 looms. 

We first thought that it would knock the props out of 
our relative humidity but soon found that it seemed to aid 
it, because the outside air was more easily humidified than 
the hot inside air. Also the hot air rises to the ceiling and 
passes out through the ventilator or monitor, and the cool 
air settles to the floor, giving fresh air to the operatives 


Sa) 
} 


and well-humidified air to the warps or spinning as the 
case may be. 

Instead of piping it to a window, if this is inconvenient, 
one can have a ventilator placed directly over the humidi- 
fier of the dise or spray type and have a pipe conneet 
humidi- 


to take 


from the ventilator direct to the fan intake of the 


I 
2. However, I think it is best 





fier, as shown in Fi: 





the air from the windows, as this air will usually come 
from the shade and be somewhat cooler than that from the 
roof of the mill. 

This system is very inexpensive and I am able to main- 
tain a humidity of 90 per cent in our weave room when 
the thermometer is 95 degrees outside and the weave room 
will be more pleasant—in fact, about the coolest place in 
the mill. 

It is hoped that this plan will be of some use to those 
mills troubled by excessive heat. 

Conrrisutor No, 4040. 


How Are Eyes in Harness Figured? 
Epitor Corron : 

I would appreciate seeing, in the “How Other Men 
Manage” department, some information as to a_ short 
method for figuring the number of eyes per inch on dif- 
We have had argu- 
ment on the number of eyes per inch on harnesses to be 
used for running 144-sley broadcloth, 5,350 ends, 37 inches 


ferent sley harnesses. considerable 


wide, using six harnesses, 

I hope some of your readers will furnish us with any 
general rule for doing this figuring, as well as any specific 
information upon this particular problem. 

Conrrisutor No. 4037. 
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The Preparation of Colored Warps. 


Epitor Cotton : 
In your April issue, in the discussion department, you 


rom a reader that you present some 


published a suggestion 


discussions with reference to the preparation of colored 


warps. I agree with him that this subject has received 


comparatively ittle attention, and because of this, I will 
discuss it more cr less completely in this article. I will 
first answer his questions specifically, dealing aiso with the 


subject in a general 


This reader submitted in the April issue two written 
cloth patterns, Cloth 4 and Cloth B, and wanted some dis- 
cussion as to the preparation of his warps. The patterns 
were as follows: 

Cloth A 

White l to |} de 

Dark Blue 2 2 

Light Blue ] 

; x 2 7 
= t mber nds ’ . I 
W é 1 end 
I Li i 
Lig Blue ’ is 
y 17 € 1 
Cloth B 
White | 20 20111 ee 20 ¢ 
Blue 4 4 23 Ga 44 ea 3.2 4 4 
Black 2.2 2 2 2 2 2 


Tan eed 4 4 oe @ 








Total number of ends of each color in warp 
White 822 ends 
slue 126 ends 
Black 174 is 
Tan 244 ends 

2166 ends 


Your subscriber does not state what his system ef prep 


I ar 


: 7 1 1] 
i.e., wet slashing. There 


assuming he is equipped for greys onlv, 


aration is, but 





are two courses open to him with- 


his slash- 


out going to any additional expense, that is, if 


ers are equipped with a color box; otherwise he will need 


one. One method is the one of beam bleaching, dyeing and 


slashing, and the other is bleaching and dyeing of the yarn 
Franklin or other 


proees 


on cones by the 
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Fig. 3, and Fig. 4, the 
forms of the warping particulars sheets and dyers’ instruc- 


I am g-ving in Fig. 1, Fig. 


tion sheets for the two patterns given, together with ex- 
planatory notes in the captions under each illustration. 
Beam Dyeing. 

Taking up first the method of beam dyeing. The warps 
must be beamed as nearly perfect as possible, for good 
beam dyeing and bleaching depends very much on the 
beaming. Tension on the yarns from beginning to end 
must be equal, and I recommend the system of high speed 
warping, of which there are several in existence, wherein 
the yarn is drawn off the cones or other packages at a 
high rate of speed. 

The beams must be carefully handled, operatives must 
not be allowed to put any pressure onto any part of the 


| WARPING PARTICULARS SHEET ORDER NO tZ th q 
| pate 
a . : . ieitiemedineiant 
| pattern! NO WARP sot OTH - T | TOTAL |WGT 
| ai: curs PER CUT oe PE R Cl re et roe| BLUE! ENDS 
/ js s desiad oS koma 
| ———-—---—- : , ye. %bo Jeo! ont i 
| 
{ 
| 
= 
| FP aca A Qntal 
oF CA 
Avime Lorde Counts Ouh on Yt 


wis } 
* 
4 
9 


\\ 
i} 
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must be made in sizing the wet yarn as a greater percent- 
age of size must be made than for dry yarns. The colors 
must be run separate from the white or gray as the case 
may be, if a pure white is needed the size must be pure, 
and preferably a bleached starch must be used, otherwise 
the “color” will be deadened and the result will be a “gray- 
ish” white. 
Bleaching and Dyeing on Cones or Tubes. 

The system of bleaching and dyeing on cones, warping 
from these and wet slashing, is somewhat similar to bleach- 
ing and dyeing on the beam, only the yarn is wound onto 
packages—cheese or cones—of about one pound in weight, 
from the ring or cop frame package, and placed into the 
dye pan, and by pressure or suction, according to the sys- 
tem used, the dye or bleach liquor is foreed or drawn 
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DATE 
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> / | at Fame 
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a . 2S 
NO OF W % OF 
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i SHADE PATTERNS _ 
| | 
| TTACH HERE 
| cLoTH OR YARN SHADES 
| EXACTLY AS WANTED 
} FIG 3 
a a SE a Se ae ee ee ee IN TTI 


beams, by sitting on full beams, or placing one on top of 
This and several other 
occurrences which the reader will often notice in any warp- 
sauses “flats” on the beams and as the dye is 
forced through the perforated beams it takes the least line 
of resistance and consequently those places whereon pres- 
sure has been applied do not receive the dye as the remain- 
der of the beam does, causing light and dark places, making 


the other to save piling space, ete. 


ing room 


very uneven colors, which in heavy grounds, chambrays or 
self-colors, spoil the cloth. 

Bleaching on the beam is performed in a somewhat sim- 
ilar manner, only with this difference, the beams for bleach- 
ing must not be of iron. They must be of copper or such 
acid resisting meta] that will not stain the yarn, and the 
yarn must be run off the beam and through the slasher 
as soon as possible after completion, and at the most, must 
not be left over four days in the wet state, otherwise, it 
will stain and tender. 

As these beams are wet when completed, due allowance 
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ATTACH HERE 
| CLOTH OR YARN SHADES 
|} EXACTLY AS WANTED 


FIG 4 


through the yarn and the oxidation, cleaning and compete 
process is done by one attendant. After the cones are 
dried they are “creeled” and beamed to specification, solid 
colors or to pattern as required, and then slashed. 


a 








There is one advantage in this process over beam bleach- 
ing and dyeing, and that is, the packages are Jess, more 
easily handled, there is less chance of uneven dyeing, the 
brilliancy of the colors is excellent, and one can dye to 
stock, with less waste of dyestuff, and warp as many ends 
to pattern as required; the warps made are in better con- 
There is 
also less waste owing to less risk of uneven dyeing, for 
any discrepancy 


dition to run on the slasher, at a higher speed. 


ean be seen in the warping. Another ad- 
vantage is, the yarn being dry will take up a greater per- 
centage of size, giving a saving over sizing wet yarns. 

I think the reader will see the advantage of this sys- 
tem over beam dyeing, for instance, if one beam is uneven 
or as sometimes occurred, mis-dyed underneath, or owing 
to loss of oxidation when using developed dye, the loss of 
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time and waste is more serious. 

In making beams from cones or cheese, dyed or bleach- 
ed, for slashing, in Cloth A it would be well to make each 
: color separate—but in Cloth B the black and tan could be 
i made to run to pattern, saving time and beams; besides be- 

ing more solid and compact on the beam. In this process, 
4 or in Scotch beaming where it is inconvenient to run 4 
small number of ends owing to the heavy drag of the beam, 
patterns can be made to come in with the general bulk of 
the warp when made for the weaver’s beam. In this ease, 
for both processes, the black and tan would be made as fol- 





lows: 
Tan j22244 222 
Black 2222 2| 22 
pentigeieamet 
17 Repeats. 
Black 174 ends 
Tan 244 ends 
418 ends. 


This makes five beams to the set. The beams are then 
put through the slashing process as described for beam 
dyeing. In the beaming from the ball in Scotch beaming, 


these two colors would be run onto one beam by running 


17 Repeats 

















the two balls as one and denting in the expanding wraith 
as written. (See June 1925 Corron on “Preparation of 
Cotton Dress Goods for Weaving.” ) 

In the slashing process, when running patterns, the 
colors (in colors I inelude white) must be at the 
and the pattern must be run as near to the woven 
the of 
and the possibility of burning the yarns, and caking 
not 


ground 
bottom, 
pattern as possible. Owing to construction the 
slasher, 
of size, one must be quick in starting to run and it is 


possible to lay in the pattern as it ought to be. 


In cloth A this is ideal, and eould be run six ends in a 
dent, as follows: 
6 White a= a 


4 White 
2 Dark Blue § 


Dent 
1 Dent 


6 Light Blue — 1 Dent [90 Repeats 

4 Light Blue )} | 

2 Dark Blue § oe. 

5 White — 1 Dent (x) 

5 White — 1 Dent (x) 

(x) This can be allowed for in the building of the side. 


This layout needs only one separation band to separate 
the dark blue from the other colors to allow of correct pick- 
ing of the colors in the drawing or healding process; and 
to facilitate this I suggest that a loomer’s comb of say 32s 
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counts be struck on the weaver’s beam, for even if a little 
more expensive than gummed strip paper, they are, in my 
opinion, more economical in color slashing, in that they keep 
the ends straight just as they have run off the frame, and 
consequently more production in the loom, for that is what 
we are all seeking, and it is these little details which go to 
make the perfect beam and cloth. 

In Cloth B the pattern is more difficult for the slasher, 
but if the patterns are given to look 
has several wraiths of dif- 
after a little 
mind his ground 


to over before 


him 
the beams are ready, and if he 
ferent counts interchangeable, he will be able 


study to arrange his denting, keeping in 


colors. In this pattern, six ends in a dent would also do 
and then again, would require only one band to separate 
the colors after the weaver’s beam is completed, that 1s, 


The average slash- 


to 


separating the black, this being on top. 


after a little practice would be able ar- 


er attendant 
range his patterns and colors bearing in mind that the best 
way is the one that makes the selection of the threads easy 
for drawing, twisting and weaving. The writer has super- 
vised slasher men who have run colored warps for flannel- 


ettes of eight and nine colors and intricate patterns 



































FOR CLOTH B 





that have been equal on the weaver’s beam to any warp 
made by the Yorkshire dressing process, and at much less 
cost. The denting pattern for Cloth B is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. 

The System of Scotch Beaming. 
In the system. of Scotch beaming or the making of warps 


from cross ball warps and chains and rewinding onto weav- 
er’s beams by the dry slasher, the warps are made on the 
cross-baller or chain warper and the same: particulars sheet 
The then sent on 
to the bleach and dyehouse, processed according to order 
sheet Warps for Se 


not be run back onto the cross-bal! shell, but, at the finish- 


shown in Fig. 1 ean be used. warps are 


and shade ecard. itch beaming should 


ing end of the drying cans after sizing, should be run inte 
an oblong truck. The bottom of this truck should be eov- 
ered with a piece of stout paper or some such material, and 
three or four lengths of cord, then on completion of the 
warp or any number which is run into the trueck—they wil 
be kept separate by paper or burlap sheets—the whole lot 


As the 


warps are in pleats and the tickets visible, they are ready 


will be ready for handling without entanglement. 


for the beaming machine as wanted. 
The idea of keeping the warps in pleats is obvious te 
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anyone who has had experience in running warps made as 
cross-balls or ball warps, to keep out any twist and to 
facilitate speed in running. The end and end lease every 
500 yards is for straightening up the warp if smashed ia 
processing, although I prefer every fifth cut if somewhat 
about every 500 yards, for the beamer can then tie a dit- 
ferent color to one end so that the dry taper operator can 
then see if his warps or beams are running level, for if 
one beam is running cut marks several yards ahead of the 
remainder, it means a great amount of waste. The half- 
beer lease is for counting the ends if any ticket is lost. 














SCOTCH BEAMING 
FIG. 5 





The warp is run onto the back beam by means of a 
machine which allows for the gradual expansion into a 
sheet of the rope form of the warp. The machine at the 
headstock is somewhat after the style of a beam warper, 
only it does not have the wooden roller nor stop motion. 
It is driven direct, the beam engaging by the collar, and is 
turned by means of a crank or similar device. The opera- 
tive stands in front of the machine with her foot pressed 
onto the starting lever, which keeps the machine in motion 
simply releasing the pressure which stops the machine to al- 
low of piecing of ends, ete. There are generally two speeds 
to these machines, which can be used to suit the class of 
work run onto them. The speed increases as the diameter 
of the yarn on the beam increases. 

Fig. 5 shows a rough sketch of this machine, and the 
method of tensioning the yarn during the passage. There 
are several makes, and each has its various tensioning de- 
vice, but this machine to my mind is superior to any other 
in that it allows the operative to turn the beam back to 
piece ends without any hard labor and at one operation, 
also taking up the slack warp. First, the warp is passed 
through A and B, over and under the tension rods, C, 
around a flanged guide spool D, through the operator's 
hand upwards through grooved bars E and backwards to be 
opened out into two more sections by grooved bars F. From 
F the yarn is passed down to roller G, which is mounted 
into fixed bearings, upwards and over a traveling roller H, 
down to guide roller J, also mounted into fixed bearings, 
then forward to the reed and expanding comb onto the 
beam. The reed is swung from the top of the machine by a 
rope and opens out the warp before entering the comb. Sus- 
pended by weight M, connected by ropes and pulleys, roller 
H is free to’ move up and down the guide slots on the up- 
right posts K and is kept in a normal working position, by 
an anchor weight L, which is regulated to suit the counts of 
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yarn. Any extra tension placed on the yarn by an en- 
tanglement at the ball is communicated to the operative by 
the sense of touch, as soon as this occurs H descends under 
the additional tension and the anchor weight L is lifted, 
thus giving the operator ample time to stop the machine 
before a breakage occurs. If the beam is unwound to re- 
pair ends or to find lost ends, the suspended weight M 
causes H to ascend from its normal position; this takes 
up the slack and keeps the warp tensioned. When the beam 
is started again H descends to its normal position as con- 
trolled by L. 

When the warp is finished the operator strikes a loom- 
er’s comb through the ends to keep the ends straight and in 
a sheet. The winding onto the weaver’s beam is done by 
various types of machine, the principle being the same; 
to place the warp onto the beam and pattern as straight as 
possible. The one most commonly used is the one some- 
what similar to the headstock of a slashing machine. The 
warps are placed into an inclined creel and the yarn comes 
directly from the beam through the dividing rods and then 
through the wraith, over and under the converging rollers, 
to the marking rollers onto the beam. The reader will 
notice in Fig. 6, which is a side view of a dry taper, how 
the yarn is drawn off directly and not under and over as 
in the wet slashing frame. 

The beams are placed into the ecreels with the ground 
colors. nearest to the machine, the ideal creel is inclined, 
the beams coming downward in steps toward the machine, 


CONVERGING 
ROLLERS 


MEASY! o/ EXPANDING 


DIVIDING BACKBEAMS 














PASSAGE OF YARN THROUGH DRY TAPING MACHINE 
FIG. 6 








a cree] holding nine beams is about the limit, so that each 
delivery of yarn just clears the next one. 

The operator having decided on his denting plan, he 
ean then bring each comb separately to his wraith and 
lay in each color separately, or, as I have done, fix up a 
rail with two inclined posts leaning backward and affix 
nine hooks, to hold the combs, on each post. The operation 
of “sleying’”’ the pattern can be done very quickly. 

All the beams must be well warped and every end found 
and pieced and all the selvages kept at a good tension, as 
any fault in beaming if only on one beam is the cause 
of loss in production on the dry slasher and also in the 
loom besides the risk of faulty cloth. A common cause i3 
slack sides, and I have found it a good plan to leave an 
empty dent in the expanding comb when beaming, that is, 
between the first two ends and the last two ends. If prop- 
er adjustment is made and all beam flanges are carefully 
set, there will be a good hard selvage on the weaver’s beam, 
owing to the slightly smaller diameter of the yarn on the 
warper beam next to the flange. Nothing is more trouble- 
some than slack, drooping selvages while taping. In sel- 
vages made from special yarns, plied yarns, etc., a small 
creel suspended from the ceiling by hangers is superior to 
any behind the beams or on the floor, as they are out of 
the way when changing beams or any necessary adjustments 
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are needed, and saves floor space. 

My reason for preferring this system is that after 
bleaching or dyeing, in the other systems the warps can- 
not be safely relied on without inspection, and in Scoteh 
beaming every broken end can be repaired without danger 
of spoiling the yarn. In beam dyeing there may be un- 
even places, especially when dyeing fine counts, and these 
are not seen until too late to save trouble, and in slashing 
from beams made from cone-dyed yarns the machine cannot 
be safely stopped to piece up broken yarn. In beaming 
from warp dyed under modern conditions, the operator al- 
ways has the warp constantly under supervision, can always 
turn back to find every end to piece up, the yarn is beaming 
at a high speed and the size is returned as there is very little 
friction. The dry taper can run at a higher speed than the 
wet slasher and also there is no risk of spoiling colors a3 
in wet slashing, as all colors are dyed and sized thoroughly 
before beaming. Also the bleaching and sizing is done 1n 
a more thorough manner. 

There are no lost ends to trouble the weaver, there is 
time to lay in the pattern equal to its position in the wov- 
en cloth, the yarns:so processed also retain a great amount 
of their elasticity, and this is one of the factors, combined 
with the neatness, that the warp is wound onto the weav- 
er’s beam. That causes a greater production at the loom 
than any other process I know of, having had experience of 
all processes in the colored goods trade, from hanks to the 
latest processes. 

I would suggest that anyone interested in this subject 
read my articles, “Preparation of Cotton Dress Goods for 
Weaving”, in the June 1925 issue of Corron, and “Analyz- 
ing for Texture and Cloth”, in the November 1926 issue. 

C. W. (Canapa). 


Running Humidifiers Over the Week-end. 


Epitor Corron : 

I noted the question in May Corton asking whether it 
is advisable for a mill to run its humidifiers over the week- 
end while the mill is stopped, even though they may be 
under automatic control. 

This is a question that has not received general thought, 
although I know a number of mills where the matter has 
been gone into carefully. 

I know of one mill making sheetings, where it was found 
that occasionally the work would start running light some- 
time Tuesday. The mill is equipped with humidifiers and 
sufficient automatic controls to enable them to carry the 
proper relative humidity in all departments all of the time. 
The practice had been to start the humidifiers about 30 
minutes before starting time on Monday morning. The mill 
began to check the matter, but at that particular time it so 
happened that on the following three week-ends, there was 
considerable rain, so that the trouble did not show up again 
on Tuesday. They kept right behind the matter, however, 
and when, on the fourth Saturday and Sunday there was 
an unusually dry period with considerable wind, they found 
that the weights ran light again on Tuesday. 

The result of the investigation seemed to indicate that 
the yarn in the weaving room, which had been made up on 
Friday and Saturday, retained sufficient moisture, but that 
the card and drawing sliver, and roving, being in a much 
looser form, dried out considerably, and that this stock 
reaching the weave room about Tuesday, caused the trouble, 
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provided there had been a dry, hot or windy period on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Therefore, the mill issued instructions 
that on each week-end, when it was unusually dry, the 
humidifiers should be started up for several hours during 
Sunday and then put into full operation at midnight Sun- 
day. However, the instructions were that, if there had been 
considerable rain over the week-end, that the humidifiers 
should not be started up until shortly before starting time 
on Monday morning. 

Since this rule has been put into operation, this mill has 
practically eliminated this particular trouble altogether. © 
However, I would like to sound a word of warning with 
reference to the practice, unless the mill is amply equipped 
with automatic control, as otherwise the night watchman or 
mechanic would have to stop the humidifiers to avoid the 
humidity getting too heavy, as it would be an easy matter 
for condensation to start. In such an event there would 
undoubtedly be trouble with rusty rings and rolls, whieh 
would cause considerable trouble. 


ContTRIBUTOR No. 4029. 





Roving Lapping Up On Wooden Middle Roll. 





Epitor Corron : 

I would be glad to have some readers in a position to 
do so, discuss the causes of roving lapping up on the Wash- 
burn wood middle top roll. We have installed some of 
these. We run 1 3/16-inch American cotton, spinning 60s 
from a 10-hank double roving. We use the double boss 
roll, weight 1.275 grains. The distance from the center of 
the back top roll to the center of the middle top roll is 
13% inches, and the distance from the center of the middle 
top roll to the center of the front top roll is 1 inch. A 
friend has suggested that changing the middle roll gear 
would aid in eliminating this difficulty. I shall appreciate 
suggestions from any readers as to how to prevent this 


trouble under these conditions. ConrtrisuToR No. 4047. 





A Problem on Nasmith Combers. 





Epiror Corron: 

We are operating eight Nasmith combers and are hav- 
ing some little trouble with the air. The end looks as if 
it might be hanging on the nipper plate or feed plate, and 
the end gradually keeps holding back until the whole end 
will cut out. We can sometimes open the hand hole in the 
aspirator and it will run all right. All of our machines do 
not do this, just one end here and there. We have done 
everything we know to stop it, and I would like to have 
someone give me an idea as to how to remedy this trouble. 

Contrisutor No. 4043. 





What Causes Rust and Scale on Rings? 
Epiror Corron : 

Here are some questions which I would be glad to have 
some of your readers, particularly someone in Texas, answer 
for us. 

What eauses ring rails and rings and flyers in the eard 
room to rust, even when-the mill is running day and night? 
Also, what causes a fine powder to form on the travelers 
in the spinning room, especially near the humidifiers? Is 
there anything which we could put in the humidifier tank 
to precipitate this scale which forms on the ring travelers? 

ContrRIBUTOR No. 4038. 











































Improving the Breaking Strength. 


Evitor Corron : 

In a recent issue of Corron, “C.E.B.(N.C.)” asked the 
question “How Can the Breaking Strength be Improved?” 
I am glad to offer the following suggestions: 

Inspect the cotton pile and find some way to remove all 
mats of cotton such as would be found in a pile that had 
been mixed by hand, for they positively are the foundations 
of an uneven yarn. The idea behind this suggestion is to 
operate the opening and picking in such a manner that it 
will positively make the evener belt run in one position 
upon the surface of the cones. Try to remove all thick and 
thin places in the web of cotton passing through the feed 
rolls of pickers, and in so doing the evener belts will run 
in one position upon the cones. Do not, by any means, 
fasten the evener or lock it. First remove the thick and 
thin places from the web of cotton. Then watch the even 
laps come from the finishing pickers. Make the yardage 
of each lap from the finisher pickers weigh as evenly as 
possible, then increase the draft of the ecard to say 121 
inches, allowing six per cent for that waste at the card. 
Make a 45-grain sliver by changing the draft gear. Then 
speed the doffer in proportion to the reduction in weight. 
This will maintain the original production. This also will 
clean the cotton more. Next, be positively sure that each 
eard is set exactly as the next card running the same kind 
of work. This insures uniformity of sliver. 

Keep the weight per yard even, which allows the draw- 
ing rolls to draw evenly at the drawing frame. Change the 
sliver from 57 grains to 45 grains at the drawing, making 
the draft of the drawing frame six inches. 

I will also take this space to suggest the proper method 
for all roll settings. There are three things that guide us 
in roll setting: the speed of the frame; the weight of the 
sliver or bulk; and the length of staple. First, I would 
suggest running the cotton in between the rolls and then 
testing in the following manner: Press the end of a steel 
seale against the sliver between the rolls. If it is found 
that the sliver gives way easily under the pressure, this 1s 
a tell-tale, advising the closing of the rolls. If very hard 
to push the scale through, it would denote that the rolls 
are too close and need spreading. 

If in “C.E.B’s” case he will adhere to the following 
principle, he won’t be far wrong: Always keep the two 
front rolls 1/16-inch over the staple, or as near this as poss- 
ible. Always, on all rolls, whether drawing, slubber, inter- 
mediate, fine frame or spinning frame, follow the fore- 
going suggestions. In all cases test the tension on the sliver 
between rolls. If the tension is hard, open the rolls; if 
easily broken under pressure, close the space between the 
second and third, also third and fourth rolls until the 
tension is easy. Where one cannot push the scale through 
the sliver between the rolls, it signifies that the bulk and 
weight are too great for the rolls to handle, and the pres- 
sure may be relieved by spreading them. 

Great care should be taken with drawing frames—cor- 
rect weight of card sliver, sufficient weight to hold the 
rolls in contact with the steel roll (but not too much 
weight), proper roll setting, correct tensions, sufficient 
opening in the hole of the trumpet. One should have a 
taper ream on hand with a taper of 3/16-inch to 3/8-inch 
in five inches. Thus ream the drawing frame trumpets 
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with this taper ream. Be sure that there is no tension in 


the trumpet hole. 

If after the trumpets are reamed the sliver becomes 
taut, change the compensating ear on the calender rolls and 
allow the strands to run with a slight sag, especially the 
center slivers of each strand. 

If all of the foregoing suggestions are correctly applied 
“C.E.B.” will find that he has a sliver that will give a 
strong even yarn. 

After the elimination of mats in cotton pile and ten- 
sion on trumpets and slivers between trumpet and front 
rolls, also with properly set rolls, it will be found that the 
machinery has to be in very bad condition from there to 
the spinning to make a poor yarn. I would advise trying 
to run the front roll of drawing frame at 150 r.p.m., if 
possible while holding up on the production. This will have 
to be determined by figuring the exact production at that 
speed and then taking the tests of stoppage of the frames. 
A great many times slow frames will take care of all of the 
card production more easily than fast frames. 

Adhere positively to standard twists on all speeders, 
but apply the following suggestions on the lay and tension: 
First change the hank on the slubbers from .55- to .61- 
hank from a 45-grain drawing sliver 1.2 & .781 — .937 
turns per inch. Move the decimal point one place to the 
right in the twist per inch, making it read 9.37 lays per 
inch. Put a lay gear on to give 9.37 lays per inch; or, if 
this can’t be obtained by gears, keep on the under’ side 
of the foregoing. Never go over the figures the twist 
shows. Find a tension gear that handles the tension from 
the start to the finish. If the tension becomes too taut and 
the rack gear won’t give the exact tensions by changing 
one tooth, change the lay gear one tooth less lays and leave 
the same rack gear on. Get the correct tensions by dicker- 
ing with the Jay and tension gear. This will insure against 
a stretch in the yarn roving, increasing the strength of the 
yarn. 

This tension question is a most serious matter. One 
must get the tension exactly right upon the first layer of 
roving on the base bobbins. This is obtained by winding 
the rack to the extreme end of the cones, seeing that the 
belt edge is exactly on the edge of the bottom eone. Change 
the gear on the end of the cone to get the exact tensions on 
the first layer of roving. Count the lays per inch, as has 
been suggested, being exact. Get the correct lays per inch; 
get the rack gear to maintain the same tension as that with 
which you started. Stay with the machine until a complete 
set of roving has been made. If the tension is too taut, 
try one tooth less lay as suggested previously. This ten- 
sion suggestion applies to each process of the speeders. 
All roll setting should be conducted as_ suggested, and 
personal supervision given in all cases. 

Run slubber, if 12 & 6, 550 r.p.m. on flyers, if 11 & 
5% inches, 575 r.p.m. on flyers. Take the .61-hank roving 
and make 1.45-hank on 10 &K 5 machines. Set the inter- 
mediate on the same principle. Run the flyers 8.00 r.p.m. 
Get the correct lay per inch proper roll setting and tensions. 
Take 1.45-hank and finish 3.70-hank as at present. 

Instructions should be followed very closely. Keep to 
12 V/V onall frames. Be positive about the roll set- 
tings, lays and tensions. Keep good top rolls in frames 
everywhere; also keep them oiled properly. Run 8 X 3 
inch frame 1000 r.p.m. on the flyers. If a 7-inch frame is 
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used never run flyers over 1200 r.p.m. 


one frame of each process to get one adjusted properly. 
When satisfied with the test results, be sure all other 


roving is run out absolutely, for a mixture of the two pro- 
cesses will raise havoc in the appearance of the cloth. 
Tom (Mass.) 


Watch the Little Things. 
Epiror Corron: 

I am submitting in this letter some questions for the 
overseers to think over.and apply to their jobs in the 
thought of seeing how much they can save their companies 
each year by watching the little things in their own depart- 
ments: 

How much can each overseer save his company by study- 
ing conditions in his department and making every effort 
By 
“loose ends’, I mean many things—production, high cost, 
waste of all kinds, supplies of all kinds and waste of time 


to fight down the loose ends that come up each day? 


and power. 

Does the overseer ever stop and think how much power 
is lost each year by stoppage of machinery in each de- 
partment? 

How many pounds of good white cotton go out in 
sweeps each year, sold for the cost of sweepings? Do you 
think that all of this can be stopped and white cotton kept 
off the floor? It can be done. 

How much 
oiling and a “don’t-care” system on the part of the over- 


oil do we waste each year by careless 
seer, section men, second hands and a bum oiler? 

How many broken places could be saved each year if 
all the help were trained right up to how to fight waste 
and were taught that waste lost money? Good fixers, sec- 
ond hands and overseers can cut this down. 

I wonder if the overseer ever figures how much time 
is lost in the course of a year by each individuals talking, 
thereby stopping others from their work? Some of this can 
be stopped by good training and giving the help a square 
deal. 

How about hard waste? 
figure he can save each year by getting each individual to 
There is a 
cost up until the yarn 


How much does the overseer 


fighting it and saving everything they can? 
great loss here, paying the labor 
is produced and then putting it in waste. 
great many causes for this, namely, slack bands, bad tape, 


There are a 


black oil, tangled frames, tangled spools and bad spooling. 
Some of the help may be too handy with knives, and ecare- 
less in many other respects. This can be cut in half in the 
average mill. 

How about the waste caused by burning lights in the 
department when not needed? The overseer will think I am 
getting down to a fine point, but these are facts that one 
ean’t get around. 

I, myself, am an overseer, and I know the road we have 
to travel. I have my ups and downs each day, but see 
what “Old Timer” has to say about it. My advice to the 
overseers is that they put on their thinking cap; that they 
try each day to do something that will make the load light- 
er and better conditions in the department. In order to 
do that our help will have to have better training, and they 
will have to be taught the real meaning of the word waste; 


they will have to be taught the better way to do things 
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ORDINARY LUBRICATING OIL —“4 





; Wrong 

E A thin oil can’t hold a heavily loaded shaft ir 

: too little film strength. The oil doesn’t stay 

= runs out onto the floor, product, or machinery; or 

= Metallic contact is inevitable. Wear is excessive Power is lost 
i P<  —— o- —— sf 


Te 





: Wrong 

= Grease is generally better than a thin oil because it does pos 

= sess film strength, but it is far from being the best lubricant 
It does prevent metal to metal contact and it stays put sut it 
is a great power waster It is too sticky It is the opposite 
extreme of a thin oil 


nt 
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ABSORBED OIL - 


= Right 
Houghton’s Absorbed Oils are ideal because they nave both 
: high film strength and excellent lubricating value They con 


tain a film oil which prevents metal-to-metal contact and a second 


= oil which furnishes the desired slipperiness. One oil is absorbed 
= in the other. Two oils in one. They STAY PUT 
Power is saved Less lubricant is used. Products are pro 


tected because there is no splattering Machinery lasts longer 
Money is saved in every direction 
Want literature? Want to have a Houghton Mar 


1865 


call on you? 


Since 


E. F. Houghton & Company 


P. 0. Box 6913 North Philadelphia, Pa. 
And All Over the World 
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“Make it self contained—build it low and 
keep it simple!” said the textile engineer. 


And here is the result. An extractor without “gingerbread” fit- 
tings to retard loading and unloading. A real Tolhurst,—self 
contained motor drive with friction clutch— mounted on a bed- 
plate (requires no pit nor special foundation) —and built low. 







Tolhurst specialists have combined in this machine simplicity, 
safety, ease of operation, sturdiness and greater capacity in a unit 
that may be moved from one department to another. 











A Tolhurst engineer will gladly discuss this ma- 
chine with you, or if you prefer a catalog con- 
taining full information will be sent on request. 






© Tw. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. 
New York Office: 









183 Madison Ave. 








San Francisco Representative: Canadian Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy, W. J. Westaway Co., 

Merchants Exchange Bldg., Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
San Francisco, Calif 275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q 





‘Southern Representative: Western Representative: 
Fred H. White. William T. Powers, 
Independence Bildg., 8 South Dearborn St, 
‘Charlotte, N. C Chicago, TIL 
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and what it- costs to make mistakes, and above all, they 
should be taught “Safety first”. 






S. L. E. (Texas). 







What Causes the Filling to Shell Off? 





Epiror Corron: 

Being a subscriber to Corron, and one who considers 
the contents of great value, I wish to ask you to publish 
this old question for weavers, and I shall appreciate having 
some of your readers give their experience and opinions on 
it. 

What will stop shelling off of yarn from a filling bob- 
bin, in a Draper automatic loom, 40-inch, running 165 picks 
per niinute, after the following attempted corrections have 
been made and proved beneficial, but not sufficiently suc- 
cessful? New three-point cams and new cam balls have 
been put on the spinning frames, the length of the rail 
traverse increased to 1 7/8-inches, lay increased to 25 down 
fast, and 88 up slow. The power on the loom has been 
reduced to a minimum. The relative humidity is auto- 
matically controlled at 65 per cent in the spinning room, 
and 75 per cent in the weave room. 

I shall be interested in any suggestions which your 
readers can offer. 
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Contrisutor No. 4042. 


Preventing Pickers from Sucking Back 
Motes and Trash. 


Hapdiiee: - | BE CONVINCED 
In the June number “Contributor No. 4019” asks for | BY COMPA RISON 


suggestions to prevent the sucking back of motes and trash 
thrown out by the beaters, on his old style Atherton pick- 













If you’ve never tried “Bondaron” Lug Straps, you 
have no idea of their amazing strength, extreme 












ers. ; ; mellowness and cushioning effect. 
This difficulty is common enough on old pickers and We know that “Bondaron” Lug Straps are supe- 
particularly so on machines built over 25 years ago. These rior to others on the market, because we have 
Lage . ; proof in the form of letters and repeat orders from 
old machines were usually made with solid doors to the mote scores of the largest mills throughout the country. 





box so that all the air for operating the machine had to be 


drawn in through the space between the bottom of the 
feed apron and the top of the frame of the machine. This 
space was about four to five inches wide and opened direct- 


ly on the grid bar section. Any air blown in at this point LUG STRAPS 


blew right against the point on the grid bars where the 

motes were coming out, and naturally blew a lot of them outwear straps previously used, sometimes lasting 

: mn : - four to five times as long. Reports show that they 

right back into the — hine through the lower bars. cut to the minimum the breakage of picker sticks 
The remedy for this is to reduce the intensity of the and save the time required to replace them, to say 












draft at this point, which can be easily done by drilling a ee ee ee 
5 é i a f you are willing to be convinced, and want to 

number of holes in the mote box doors. These doors should cut your loom leather costs in half or more, pur- 

be simply honeycombed with about l-inch or 14-inch chase a trial order of “Bondaron” Straps today 

holes. and compare them with any other strap on the 

] h dmitti  * ; market. 
It can easily be seen that admitting air here will slow Manufactured exclusively by 
down the speed of the air coming in at the back of the ma- r 
chine. If motes are driven out into the teeth of a gale CHARLES 








blowing against the grids, they are more likely to be caught 


and drawn back through the grids, than if the air is drawn 
from all directions, and consequently, with less violence. 
This assumes that “Contributor No. 4019” uses blade 
beaters. If carding or Buckley beaters are used, he could COMPANY 


take advantage of another arrangement which I found ad- SPT EO ee 
equately described in the March 1927 issue of Corton, on "of Belting and Teatile Leathers 
page 426. I feel sure that the manufacturers of the Buck- 617-619 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ley beaters could furnish a blueprint of the arrangement, if ——— oe Soe 
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LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
the GDC SERIES of 


Homogeneous Vat-Dyestuffs 


Indanthren Yellow 5 G K 
for pure shades of yellow of a bright 
greenish tone 

Indanthren Brilliant Orange G K 
for orange shades of remarkable 
brightness 


Indanthren Scarlet B 
for fine bright scarlet-red shades 


Indanthren Brilliant Green G G 
for brilliant green shades of a yel- 
lowish tone 


Indanthren Navy Blue R 
for full shades of navies of unusual 
clearness 


Indanthren Brown R R D 
for reddish shades of brown of good 
depth 


Colors of excellent 
fastness to light and 
washing 


Recommended for use 
alone or in combination 
on all vegetable fabrics 
and rayon. 

Well adapted 

for machine 


dyeing. 


= e_ 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa 
, P 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street is Deatanhs tines 


@hicago, Ml. Charlotte, N. C. 
305 W. Randolph &t. 220 W. ist St. mE anne dee 
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this man would not object to this. (This arrangement was 
also illustrated on page 123 of the December, 1927, issue 
of Corron.—Editor.) 

Referring to the cuts in the March, 1927 article, it will 
be seen that the opening of auxiliary slots below the gril 
section has the effect of reducing the amount of air going 
through the grid bars, so that fewer motes are sucked in. 
This arrangement was designed for Buckley beaters, but 
will also work with the Kirschner as well. It is not, how- 
ever, recommended for blade beaters, as it is very likely to 
cause them to choke up. With blade beaters immediate re- 
lief can be secured by drilling the holes in the doors as 
suggested. 

Contrisutor No. 4022. 


Desires Methods of Counting Warp and Pick. 


Epiror Corton: 

I would be glad to have the opinions of some of the 
readers of Corron as to the proper way of counting the 
warp and pick in cloth. Some claim that the count is not 
legal within four inches of either selvage, while others 
claim that the count (especially of the pick) in or on the 
selvage is sufficient and is as much of a standard as is the 
count in the body of the cloth, I remember a court case 
in Fall River sometime ago where the standards on width, 
warp count, filling count, weight, ete., were necessary in 
each case, and the standards were stipulated. 

If any of your readers can throw any light on the 
proper practice of counting warp and pick I would appre- 
ciate their giving this information through the “How Oth- 
er Men Manage” department. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4036. 





Some Further Experiences With Cork Rolls. 


Epitor Corton : 

In the April issue “O.T.E.(N.C.)” asked some questions 
about cork rolls. He wanted to know, on 26s and 30s, 
whether the work runs better; and whether anyone had 
noticed the amount of top roller waste; and also as to 
settings for 30s warp, with a draft of 12.30, from 15/16- 
inch cotton. 

The larger diameter top cork rolls used will give less 
clearer waste. 
using l-inch top rolls and then 1 1/8-inch rolls; and the 


For example, a test was made in a mill first 
l-inch produced the most clearer waste. Subsequent tests 
bore out these results. The end breakage is high when new 
cork rolls are put in, but as they are used they become 
shiny, and the end breakage reduces considerably. 

Cork rolls are affected by weather more than leather 
rolls, this being especially true on combers. The clearer 
waste from cork rolls has more heavier substance, in pro- 
portion to the amount of lint of short fiber on the clearer. 
The yarn does not appear to have any more specks, but 
when observed closely, it does appear to be heavier sub- 
stance in the waste than formerly. 

it is difficult to give settings, because of the effect of 
local humidity, twist and mechanical conditions, but off- 
hand I would advise setting the first roll 1/32-inch over 
staple. 
rolls are: 


Of course the most common diameters for spinning 
l-inech front, 7/8-inch second and back, on bot- 


Do. 
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“Wateh-De SS of the Weave Room 


You can check the looms that are stealing 
time when you link up Loom Pick Counters 
with watchful overseers. You can pick out 
the laggards and get more picks by getting 


more running-time. 


You may estimate that running-time will 
average about 65% of the weave-room day. 
Put VEEDER-Root Pick Counters on looms 
and you'll catch some running short of your 


estimate. Running away with your profit! 


You can readily figure running-time from 
the records of VEEDER-Root Pick Count- 
ers. A loom that should make 130 picks per 
minute may show but 3214 per minute—and 
show it is going but 25% of the running 
time. ‘Then it’s time your overseer stepped 


in, and stepped-up the pace of the weaver. 


Use Veeder-Root ““watch-dogs of the weave 
room” to detect looms that steal time, oper- 
atives that waste time; loom fixers that lose 
time for both. 


Write for Textile Counter booklet 
C, or ask for a trial of the Counters. 


Yeedai- ROO 


Southern Representatives 


|NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


E.E 


Newnan, Ga. 


Lovern, 


Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 
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te transparent velvets 


. . » dt Pont Super-Extra gives 


exquisite delicacy m 


RANSPARENT velvet commands recogni- 
tion in fashion circles as the outstanding 
fabric achievement of the year. 

And its success, as practically every manufac- 
turer will tell you, is largely due to still another 
achievement—du Pont Super-Extra yarns. 

To the mill man there are definite contribu- 
tions which Super-Extra makes to sheer velvets. 
Among the most important are the following: 
First—Super-Extra has more filaments per 
thread. It gives greater coverage. It makes 
possible that rich, ‘‘bloomy”’ surface. 
Second—The added softness of Super-Extra 
lends a distinctive ‘“‘feel’’ to transparent velvet 
—and to the finished garment the subtle drap- 





texture and tone 





; 
RAY OD 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 


ing qualities peculiar to this fabric. 
Third—The subdued lustre inherent in Super- 
Extra yarn results in an exquisite sheen that no 
other yarn can give. 


In considering the yarn best suited for fine 
quality rayon fabrics such as transparent velvet, 
do not overlook the fact that du Pont Super- 
Extra is being used today by the finest fabric 
houses in America. Transparent velvet is but 
one of its contributions to the textile trade. 


There are several multi-filament yarns—but 
there is but one Super-Extra. It is made 
only by du Pont. For information and prices, 
write or wire Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 
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MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 


CUT OUR CONSUMPTION 
OF BELTING FULLY 40% 










tom, which might allow setting the rolls close, but in many 
eases the roll gears will not allow a close setting. However, 
the closer set to the staple on the front the better. If the 
staple is uneven and comes 1-inch often, I would set to the 
l-inch, and set the rolls 1/32-inch to 1/16-inch over the 
staple at the front and 114-inch, second to back roll. Oth- 
er roll weights and twist might call for wider settings. 


Y.F.(R.1.) 



















Preventing Split Laps on Combers. 


Epitor Corton: 







I am having some trouble’ with laps splitting in my 
Whitin combers and would like to get some information 
from other yeaders.of Corron that would help me to over- 
come this difficulty.°I have Whitin laps. The sliver lap- 
per has 20 ends up and 45-grain card sliver produces a 510- 
grain lap. “The front steel roll makes 275 r.p.m. and is 144 
inches in diameter. The ribbon machine has four ends up 
of the 510-grain lap, producing a 477-grain lap. The front 
steel roll makes 333 r.p.m. and is 114 inches in diameter. 
We use full 1 1/16 inch cotton. 

Any suggestions as to the cause of laps splitting on 


















occasin PY’ penne 
Me ttancogss , 










combers will be appreciated. 






Contrisputor No. 4049. 









On Taking a New Job. 







Epitor Corton: 







In reading through the November issue of Corton, I 
notice the article of “O.T.(N.C.)” entitled “Taking a New 
Job.” This, in my opinion, does not mean leaving one 
job and going to another one every time, but means re- 
newing yourself on the job that you now have and taking 
a different view of things as though you were on a new 
























































Notice the advantages listed by this 
user — “entirely eliminated the hot pul- 
ley” — “reduced the consumption of 
oil” — “cut down our consumption of 
belting in the spinning room fully 40%.” 


job. 
It has not been very long since we, at this plant, were 
overwhelmed with an extra amount of work that took up 


our time, causing us naturally, to neglect some of the things 
Unusual bushing performance due to 


the patented Moccasin Bushing principle. 
Specially treated white pine plugs carry 
oil to the bearing surface in a continuous 
film, eliminating friction. 


Our trial order offer will make available 
to your mill the advantages of Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushings. Write us 
about it. 


which we were 4n. the habit of keeping up with closely. 
When this work was finished I told the foreman that we 
must now start back over the rooms and inspect them, tak- 
ing the same attitude as though we were on a new job; go- 
ing over everything as if we knew nothing about the room 












and check up on things. 

So, I believe we all, at different times, should take 
stock of our departments as though we were new on the 
job, for then we look at things differently from the ordin- 
ary way of passing by in our daily routine work. We 
should try to find some easier way, or quicker way of 
doing things. This in turn, makes it lighter for the oper- 
ator, makes the machine go better and in turn gets off more 
production. There is nothing that helps you more to keep 
help than for the work to run well. It’s interesting to list- 
en to the operators when they get out among themselves 
and talk over “how the work is running.” They do not as 
a rule discuss the wage scale every. much. It’s “How’s 
everything? Having a good time? Your work running 
good?” For the wage scale is on an average among most 




















HIGHEST PHOSPHOR 















GRADE BRONZE 













Moccasin Bushing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA .-:- TENNESSEE 








all southern mills. 
Then again, we would never. know how the machines 
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| WILSOS=2BRST HERS 
BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 


for the TEXTILE TRADE. 


atten oy 


ne 2#eaea a 


ESTABLISHED 1823 


W. B. Pat. 
Absolu 


CARDROOM TUBES, for Hard Twisted Yarns. 
RING BOBBINS, 
WINDING BOBBINS, 


PIRNS, &c., &c. 
Largest Makers tn the World. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., LTD., 


Telegrams: “NUGGET, LIVERPOOL.” GARSTON, 
Codes: A B C, Al, & Marconi. LIVERPOOL 
® 


—Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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were getting out of shape in their daily performance, for 
any machine, in the course of time, needs attention from 
various points, such as worn bearings, loose bolts, ete. Tak- 
ing stock occasionally on these points keeps the machines 
up on repairs, makes the operator more careful in his oil- 
ing and cleaning and any other daily duties which mht 
have been neglected during the rush of extra work. 

Occasionally we should go over the machinery, getting 
all the speeds and comparing them with the last records 
to see that there has not been a gear put on by some mis- 
take, not intentionally, but through some mistaken cause. 
Sometimes the numbers get worn on the gears and it is dif- 
ficult to make out the correct figures meant on this gear. 
Sometimes the darkness of the room has its effect on ob- 
serving correctly the figures. In case there is a man who is 
indifferent to his trust, he will be caught up with. There 
are quite a few gears that need attention frequently, and 
no one knows how many have been looked after from the 
time they were last checked up on. 

This method of checking up keeps a room in good run- 
ning condition. Assuming that everything else is fairly 
well taken care of, in a room that is considered running 
good the men get the credit for it, just the same as they 
would get the credit for it if it were running bad. If it 
is running well, we say “That man is on his job”; or “He 
is the right man for the job, ete.” 


T.A.D.(Ga.) 





Promotion in the Mill. 
Epitor Corron: 

I am greatly interested in the contribution on promo- 
tion from “N.E.W.(Mass.)” in your issue of January, 1928. 
As an Englishman who has graduated in the university of 
hard knocks, and also the real one, I have heard both sides 
of this question discussed during my life. It has proven 
a question of great interest in England, and I have no doubt 
will continue to do so. I believe in all countries and all the 
large industries, it provides a topie of perennial interest. 
In my humble opinion, there is no definite answer, owing 
to the various factors which must be taken into account. It 
embraces the whole gamut of human emotions, and needs 
to be considered in the light of a broad-minded attitude. 
However, there are certain definite facts which must not 
not be overlooked, and I will try to enumerate some of them 
in due order. 

We must assume that the persons who have accumulated 
and hold the capital of any concern have attained an intelli- 
gent outlook on life. Therefore, we can proceed to follow 
their line of thought on the assumption that human nature 
is pretty much the same among all people. I _ believe 
psychologists agree that we all react to stimuli in the same 
manner, but with different intensities, due largely to en- 
vironment, heredity and education. 

I think all will agree that knowledge is not repaid in 
monetary value. We find throughout history that the 
cleverest men have not received their due financial reward, 
hence, because one person has a greater knowledge, it does 
not follow that he will receive the highest positions in in- 
dustry, which are coveted generally for the financial re- 
yard. Even in a person of the highest intellect we fin] 
defects of character which may render him unfit for the 
higher positions. This alone may explain some of the ap- 
parent injustices which are inflicted on some persons. We 
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Are YOU Overlooking 
This VITAL Point? 


XPERTS agree that it is impossible to maintain 
relative weave room humidity without room tem- 
perature control. 


You can prevent condensation of moisture and the conse- 
quent “roof or ceiling drip” by the installation of 


) fro" _~=~No. 11. Liquid Transmission 
yo REGITHERM 


Accurate Weave Room Temper- 
ature Control preventing excess- 
ive high or low temperatures 
means strong cotton, silk or 
worsted yarns, less static elec- 
tricity and parallel laying fibres 
more easily carded and drawn. 





No matter what type of humid- 
ifying system you use a Sylphon 
Regitherm employing the original and only genuine 
Sylphon Bellows as its expansion unit will make for its 
greater efficiency and prevent damage to fabrics. 

Let us tell you how the Sylphon Regitherm 

has satisfactorily met just such problems 

as yours in hundreds of textile plants. 


Mail this coupon or write today - 
for complete Illustrated Bulletin 








The Fulton Sylphon Company 


Originators and Patentees of the Sylphon Bellows 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, and 


all Principal Cities 
Dept. U 


Gentlemen: 
Please send Bulletin on the Sylphon No. 11 Regitherm 
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will assume that the factor is negligible when a case pre- 
sents itself to the boss for solution. 

This leaves us with the bare case of a practical person 
versus the college trained graduate. 

Cotton spinning is becoming a more scientific industry 
daily, in view of the competition which assails all countries, 
especially in coarser counts. Can ‘he practical man face 
the new attacks which are always likely to be sprung upon 
anyone’s market in changing and meeting this competition. 
There is no doubt that the majority of practical overseers 
“an carry on in the good old way, and even improve slightly 
some of the glaring faults. This, in a well-established firm, 
may suffice to promote him. We musi agree that it is a 
practical impossibility for him to learn all the principles 
which underlie the industry, in the realms of chemistry, 
mechanics, economies, and above all, mathematics. I find 
that this latter subject is the least understood, and I be- 
lieve that it is the most vital one in the industry. 

Comparisons of any description are’ almost impossible 
without the assistance of statistical methods. Hence, if the 
practical person does attain the highest efficiency, it is 
more by good luck than management. 

The student should have had a thorough grounding in 
these principles before graduation in any textile college. 
Therefore, it ought not to take a very long time before he 
understands his department. Even if he cannot do the 
job himself, he must know when his men do it correctly, 
and if not, why. This may or may not be a better way 
than doing a job the same as the men before him, not know- 
ing if it is right, and if so, why. Of course the big test 
of this factor is changing to meeting the new demands con- 
sequent upon competitive requirements. If everything could 
be run in grooves for centuries, there might be a good 
deal said in favor of promoting practical men. 

Owing to the speed of progress and the severity of com- 
petition, I must state definitely that I favor the promotion 
of the trained intellect. Life is change! 

This brings us to where the greater development of 
life is obtained. Americans, even more than any others, 
seem to be great disciples of university training, and all 
must agree that the universities have led the way in the 
principles of scientifie improvement. If there is no in- 
centive to their graduates, the universities must inevitably 
suffer. This will undoubtedly cause America to lag be- 
hind in the race for supremacy, and no country can avoid 
the conflict. 

Thus we see that nationally, the 
greater for the graduates than the practical man, because 
the whole life of America is, and will be, dependent upon 
the scientific progress which must accrue from research in 


No progress means retrogression. 


incentive factor is 


the colleges. All progress is correlated, and research in tex- 
tiles is bound up with the other branches of learning. 

It is Utopian to expect graduates to work like opera- 
tives, hence, the option is promotion for them or none will 
And bear in mind, the trained intel- 


Now the na- 


go into the industry. 
lect has a big field of choice of occupation. 
tional life of America will suffer, because the trained lead- 
ers of the nation will be a minus quantity. America is 
now a nation, and the universal outlook of life can only be 
obtainable by the graduates, and in exceptional cases, by 
practical overseers. The richness of the country will cause 
envy among the other nations, and then war in the long run. 
This will test the quick wits of the population, and the lead- 
ers in this business must inexorably be the graduates, either 
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in industry or out of it. If America is short of these trained 
men, she must suffer. The same principles of textiles are 
common to every form of life, including war, and never 
forget it, a war once lost means a big blow to the country, 
which may put the clock back for years and perhaps cen- 
turies. England has always insured that defeat was not her 
portion, because of this fear, and the American statesmen 
are evidently alive to this evil. 

“N.E.W.” states that the practical man obtains his 
knowledge by the sweat of his brow both in the mill and 
outside. I agree, and only the hope of reward will cause 
men to do this heartbreaking toil. However, the student 
has the same difficulties. He is only impelled to study, 
and be eliminated to graduation, by the hopes of his par- 
ents. If they have the money, which may not be excessive, 
to procure a good education for their sons, surely they are 
also entitled to some returns for their investment. The 
majority of students’ parents have to sacrifice something 
for the education of their off-spring, and although there 
are benefits other than promotion, it is the factor which de- 
cides them to get an education for them. Has “N.E.W.” 
tried to caleulate the cost for this training, and how many 
years of apprentices’ wages has he lost by not starting 
work at an early age? 

Another great draw back to the practical man obtain- 
ing promotion is nepotism. “The piper calls the tune’, is 
a truism. Hence it is natural for directors to promote their 
sons, also relatives and friends. Every father loves his chil- 
dren and desires to give them a flying start into life. 
Whether it is the better policy or not, it is natural, and will 
always happen. Even if unions ean prevent this, the same 
thing will happen in another form, because there is no man 
perfectly fair. All men have a bias in favor of friends 
and relatives, and the man who tries to be fair usually goes 
to the other extreme. 

Economie pressure will always cause some persons to be 
operatives to do the manual work. Even if the poorest 
do go to the wall, it is the natural law for the present at 
any rate, and the best-intentioned among us can do very 
little in ameliorating this harshness. Birth control cannot 
be employed to its logical limit, because the nation dare not 
allow it. On the other hand, social influence will always 
insure the graduate rising quicker, because of the greater 
power welded by these organizations to insure a 
standard of life for their class. “Like attracts like” is the 
law of the action of the human brain. Whether the action 
can be changed is a question for the future to solve. 

I trust “N.E.W.” will be pleased to see the views op- 
posite to his, even from an Englishman, who has also his 
problem to solve in life, due to similar natural laws. 


E. 8S. (Cura.) 


certain 


Fafnir Plans Plant Addition. 


The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., has con- 
tracted for the erection of a new one-story building 120 x 
60 feet and for a 60-foot addition to an existing six-story 
wing of the present factory. The new building will house 
a thoroughly modern hardening department for which new 
equipment will be provided. The six-story addition will en- 
large the working capacity of several of the manufactur- 
ing departments and enable them to handle a larger volume 
of business more adequately. Plans are also under way 


for the construction of still another six-story building. 
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Now. we come to the question of spools,” re- 
marked the mill agent to the assembled board of 


directors. “Unfortunately for our profits, we have 
in the past considered spooling only secondary. In 
consequence, I fear that we have not kept pace with 
the great improvements made in spools. 


“Some months ago,” he continued, “I gave a small order 
for Lestershire Fibre Spools. Several 


equipped with them. I can now report on 


machines 
results. 


were 


“Lestershires eflect economies in spooling not obtainable 
otherwise. The production of the Lestershire-equipped 
machines is better in quality also. 


“The Lestershire Spool is accurate. That’s why it is bet- 
ter, gentlemen. I understand that Lestershires are made to 
micrometer accuracy. That means better performance be- 
cause of better construction. I recommend that we put our 
spooling on a profitable basis by installing Lestershires.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


146 Baldwin St., Johnson City, N. Y. 
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The Toledo Cotton Lap Scale protects the quality of 
the product at the place where quality begins—the 
weighing of cotton laps in the picker room. This is 
the first point of production control in the operation of 
a cotton mill. The Toledo Cotton Lap Scale offers 
you these valuable, exclusive advantages: 








Though a hanging scale, and therefore adapted to the efh- 
cient handling of laps, it is made without springs. 


It has the Floating Double-Pendulum automatic counter- 
balance of all Toledo heavy-duty scales, which operates 
practically without friction and contains no pivots. 


» The lever bearings are self-aligning, so as to distribute the 

’ load automatically along the full length of the lever pivots. 

This prevents excessive load on any part of the pivot-knife- 
edges and protects them against wear. 





The Toledo Cotton Lap Scale is fundamentally reli- ——?ledv seates especiatty 
able because it contains no springs. It remains con- = “hed Jor ine quick 
stantly dependable even under the severe usage neces- weighing of cotton laps. 
sary inacotton mill. It insures the correct quantity of 

material at all times—and therefore the uniform qual- 

ity of product. It prevents waste and protects reputa- 

tion and good-will. 


Sixty-five per cent of 
our output is sold to 
Toledo Scale users. 


A weight-study will tell you whether the scale you 


are using is causing hidden losses and affecting quality There could be no 
in your picker room. A Toledo representative will a sae 
make this study for you without cost. Mail us the 


coupon. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Canadian Toledo Scale Company, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL IT TO US. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Please send your representative. 





Please send information about a scale for 





NAME ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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Remedies for Curled Cotton. 


Epitor Corron: 

I notice the difficulty that “Contributor No. 3056” has 
with improperly opened cotton, as reported in the April 
issue of Corron. He states he is using 1 1/16-inch Strict 
Middling, Middling and Strict Low, equal mixtures, all 
compressed bales. His second vertical openers in tandem 
run 535 r.p.m. and 375 r.p.m. respectively, and he reports 
that his cotton eurls in the vertical opener, balls up and 
does not seem to have the fluff and bloom it should. My 
suggestion would be that he speed up on the apron of his 
feeder and close the opening so as to feed the cotton in 
smaller pieces to his vertical openers; raise the speed of his 
first vertical opener to 700 r.p.m. and his second to 550 
r.p.m. and also raise his fan speed so as to draw the cot- 
ton through these machines faster, as I believe the curling 
of this cotton is caused by its being left in the vertical open- 
er too long. He should see that the vertical opener is air- 
tight in order that the air may be drawn from the correct 
source. 

He says his picker fans run 1000 r.p.m. with a beater 
speed of 800 r.p.m. on both Buckley and 3-blade beaters. 
My carder is of the opinion that the fan speed should he 
raised to 1100 turns, and care should be taken that tae 
dampers are properly set. The other settings given in the 
April letter seem to him to be all right. 

H. C. (S. C.) 


Epitor Corron : 

I notice the problem submitted by “Contributor No. 
3056” in the April issue; he states that his difficulty is 
that his cotton is not properly opened when it gets to the 
cards, that it curls in the vertical opener, comes out in a 
balled up and twisted, or stringy condition. He gives his 
opening and picking lay-out in his letter. 

It is my opinion that his speeds are almost entirely re- 
sponsible for this trouble. Vertical openers will curl the 
cotton worse at a low speed than when running too fast, 
and you notice that his speeds are very low. (First, 525 
r.p.m., and second, 375 r.p.m.) I suggest that he run the 
first vertical opener from 750 to 800 r.p.m., and the see- 
ond vertical opener 600 to 650 r.p.m. This should not 
only practically eliminate the curling of the stock in these 
machines, but will enable the machines to do more effective 
opening and cleaning. He said “My blades are set 1-inch 
from the grid bars in the vertical openers.’ I suggest also 
that he set his blades 1-inch from the grid bar at the bot- 
tom, giving about 3/4-inch setting at the top, and note 
carefully the results obtained. The beater speeds he gives 
for the picker room are all right, and should produce good 
results; this also applies to the blade beater settings he 
gives. 

I feel perfectly safe in assuming that his trouble is 
caused entirely in the opening room, unless there is some 
unusual condition he did not describe. In my opinion, the 
change in speeds suggested will give him immediate relief. 


ye (Ne ©.) 





Shepperson Now in New Headquarters. 


Shepperson Publishing Co., publishers of books on cot- 
ton and its industries, have moved to new offices at 44 
Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Canvas baskets, 


trucks, 


and hampers 


designed for 
the textile 


industry 


Rockweave Mills has produced a 
complete line of canvas containers 
for the especial requirements of the 
textile industry. Included are bas- 
kets for general conveying or storing 
of materials, special doff trucks and 
doff baskets, special steaming baskets 
with brass eyelets for use in the con- 
ditioning room, special roving trucks 
for the handling of the heavier spools 
and bobbins from the roving frame. 


All are remarkably well construct- 
ed for lightness and strength. All are 
covered with No. | Triumph Duck 
made by Callaway Mills, associated 
with Rockweave Mills. Accessories, 
such as casters, handles, hinges, and 
eyelets are of high quality and are 
installed to give lasting and satisfy- 
ing service. 


Dimensions and prices will be fur- 
nished at your request either by us or 
our representatives. If unusual sizes 
or shapes are desired Rockweave 
Mills can meet your specifications 
with economy and promptness. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 
Canvas Products Department, 
DIVISION OF CALLAWAY MILLS, 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
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The reeds are so perfectly 
spaced and flexible as to have 
perfect knot space. 


There is no cutting of 
threads, as the wire is specially 


finished. 


The reed is smooth and 
strong. 


It’s made to last—to give 
that unusual satisfaction which 
is seldom found. 

Would You Like to Examine One? 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Figure costs carefully 
and prove this saving 


Unusual strength. Concrete that tests well 
beyond the Building Code requirements. Con- 
tractors, each year, are using thousands of 
tons of 
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CRUSHED & SCREENED 







for that reason—and for this saving. Slag weighs 
less per cu. yd. (from 300 to 600 lbs. less) than any 
other concrete aggregate. That means 10% to 25% 
less weight—10% to 25% less freight. This saving 
effects your profits. Get it on every job this year! 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


Atlanta BIRMINGHAM Jacksonville 
Thomasville Montgomery Ocala Fla. 
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Answers to “Old-Timer’s” Questions. 


(Continued from page 1037.) 


rods. If warps are to end right they must start right. 

Now I have a couple of questions which I would like to 
have “Old Timer” or any other readers, answer. 

We are running on 72 x 76, 80 x 80 and 80 x 92, and 
have the harness cams set 234 inches, and the whip roll 
eams set 34-inch. I should like to know whether these are 
best, and if not, what should be used. 

Also, will it help to overcome the warp bagging back 
on heavy pick goods to set a whip roller cam on front 
center. Will this cause too much strain on the rod? 


L. 8. C. (8. 'C.) 


Oiling Bolsters on Roving Frames. 


Epitor Corron: 

To please “Old Timer,” in response to his urge in the 
June number, I am telling of my experience on one of his 
questions; in regard to oiling bolsters on roving frames. 

I have a very large card room, and have been on the 
job four years. The first week I was here I stopped every 
one from oiling the bolsters, or spindles, as the frame hands 
call them, and they have not been oiled since, and we do 
not have any tight or hot spindles. I would be delighted 
to have “Old Timer,” or anyone else, come and look them» 
over and see them run. 

However, we do oil the bobbin gears twice weekly, but 
this is done direct to the bobbin gear and not from the top 
of the bolster. Once each week we also take a small piece 
of waste, wet with the oil, and wipe the top or tip end of 
the spindle when the flyers are off for doffing. 

B. L. (Ata.) 


What About the Spinning Room? 





Epiror Corron: 

For sometime I have thought of sending a letter to your 
magazine, and I always enjoy reading it, especially the 
“Old Timer” page. I have read several real instructive ar- 
ticles from “Old Timer’s” pen, and have been expecting to 
see something from him in regard to the spinning depart- 
ment. In other words, how will the spinning room be op- 
erated fifteen years from today unless there comes a halt 
in letting all of the girls learn to weave or run frames, or 
doff in the ecard room? 

What is eating on me is the fact that even in doffing 
or filling batteries in the weave room, they start off making 
from one to two dollars a week more than they could get 
after working in the spinning department for six months. 
“Old Timer’ has kept silent on this issue, and I surely 
would like to know what he thinks of it. 

You see, the spinning room has to depend entirely up- 
on family help to run successfully. We cannot depend al- 
together on the mothers who have children, as most of them 
are duty-bound to stay at home, yet when the spinner goes 
down to see the weaver about taking on another weaver, or 
the carder to see if he might take on another frame hand 
in order that he might get a spinner or two, he is usually 
told that, “I can’t work what I already have on the pay- 
roll,”’ and oftentimes we are sure to find that there are no 
less than 12 girls in that department who learned the mill 
in the last 12 months—while we can look out around the 
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Spotless Goods are the 
Rule in Mills that use 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Stays IN Bearings—OFF Goods. 


Just because it is remarkably adhesive (our exclusive 
process) NON-FLUID OIL feeds wastelessly to bear- 
ings and stays there. 3eing only pure lubricant it 
keeps machines running smoothly and reduces wear 
and tear— 


All this at less cost for lubrication than liquid oil 
because it lasts so much longer. 


Write for testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 


NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO.} 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: \ 

1 CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. , 

|| ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHARLOTTE,NC. | 
GREENV) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Leadership in any line places a direct re 
sponsibility upon those who maintain this 
position. Integrity, strict adherence to 
highest standards of both merchandising 
and manufacturing have always character 


ized the leadership of this company in the 
Spinning Tape field. 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 





Charlotte, M.. Cy 


World leaders in the production of spin 
ning and twisting tapes of all kinds of 
cotton machinery, 
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CONOMY isc nsrnnecn 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 


Introducing 
To the Southern Textile Trade 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Successors to the well known Firms which were established 1915-1917 
Tower Manufacturing Co., Inc. (Sulphur Color Dept.) The Chemical Company of America, Inc., New England Aniline Works, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


STAPLE and FANCY SULPHUR COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS, Fast to Light and Washing 
FAST ACID, CHROME, and ALIZARINE COLORS 


and 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
“Recognized Standards of the Market” 
We are also pleased to announce the appointment of 
R. T. GRANT, Southern Representative 


Office 
Old Law Bldg., Tryon Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
S. ISERMANN, President 
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barber shop and stores and see several boys loafing and 
cussing the boss and the mill, having a good time. I hope 
“Old Timer” will keep his shirt on and tell us poor spin- 
ning room fellows what the outcome will be. Personally, 
I see nothing but the multiple system in the spinning de- 
partment in a few years. 

I know I am in for a good blistering, but facts are 
facts, so let us have them. I have several rounds of ammu- 
nition left and don’t mind shooting. M. F. (S. C.) 





Package Dyeing in Circulating Machines. 


(Continued from page 1020.) 


the valuable properties of the yarn are lessened. 

It is undoubtedly possible so to wind the column pack- 
age so that it stays soft throughout the dyeing, but unless 
close attention is paid to the winding considerable varia- 
tions are liable to occur causing in turn differences in pene- 
tration in the dye bath and leading to possible streaks. 

When the circulating machine dyer is satisfied that his 
machinery and winding are suitable for his purpose it is 
recommended that the quality of the available water supply 
be examined from the point of view of hardness. 


Importance of Water Supply. 


It is only to be expected that a dyebath containing oils 
and maybe a little mild alkali is going to function as an 
ideal water softening plant, especially when the yarn is 
present in the machine to act as a ready filter for any 
precipitate produced. Naturally the extent of the incon- 
venience caused by hard water is going to depend mainly 


on the degrees of hardness shown by the water under test 


and there is reason to believe that a water not showing 
more than two degrees of hardness represents the upper 
limit of safety for circulating machine dyeing. Even so, 
such a water will tend to precipitate out soap or boil off 
oils and will do its worst work when the machine is operat- 
ing on vat colors, yet the effect on the dyeing of direct col- 
ors does not seem to be so noticeable. 

When, however, the hardness rises to four degrees or 
beyond it will not be possible to ignore the effect on the 
yarn or on the eolors. Still there are probably dyehouses 
operating quite successfully under such conditions but it 
does not seem probable that such a water could continu- 
ously be used for the dyeing of colors sensitive to lime since 
the difficulty of keeping the dyeings clean and free from 
deposit is enormously increased with every extra degree of 
hardness. 

A dyehouse equipped with some type of zeolite soften- 
er is very well started on the road to good dyeings, pro- 
vided that the filter is large enough to carry the load with- 
out exceeding its rating. 

When such a filter is overloaded it seems to store up 
objectional impurities and to let them loose out on the dye- 
ing machines at inconvenient times. One sign of being over- 
loaded is rapid fluctuations in the softness of the water 
coming out of the softener. In such a condition the water 
might show almost zero softness and yet half an hour later 
show a test of more than two degrees. The only remedy in 
such a ease, where it is not possible to recharge the filter or 
install a larger one is to do the important dyeings, liable to 
be affected by hard water, at times when the filter is newly 
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A Real Vacation 


When swinging the favorite mashie on to 
the green, or casting with your pet rod by a 

—— cool stream, 
you don’t want 
to think of 


“shop.” 


You owe your- 
self a vacation 
from produc- 
tion 
this month and 
every month 
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Quartz Quality Silicates are the insurance to 
a carefree vacation. Specify them for bleach- 
ing, boiling off, kier coating, water treat- 
ment, sealing. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Silicate Headquarters 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| The New 
: AMCO HUMIDITY CONTROL 


eliminates 


1. Water connections to control. 2. Clogging of atomizers or 
other apparatus which induces the wet bulbs temperature. 3. Wet 
and dry actuating members. 4. Wet and dry bulb thermometers. 
5. Care and attention—controls already installed having had no 
= attention in over a six months period. 
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Humidifying Devices since 1888 
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Sales Offices 
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Providence, R. I. 
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“We make 
pump the standard 
for Size” 
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This is the unsolicited statement of J. E. Harris replaced without disturbing any pipe connec- 
of the Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Alabama. The tion to the pump. 

surprising reliability and economical upkeep of 3. The action of centrifugal force causes the pump 
their Blackmer Rotary Pumps was convincing. to take up its wear automatically. 

What other pump possesses these features: . Low speed—long life. 

1. Shaft of monel metal—acid resistant. 5. Delivers 50 G. P. M. at 480 R. P. M. 


2. Only five moving parts. Dise and cylinder lin- The solution is mostly held in suspension while 
ing are of acid resistant bronze, which can be jassing through the pump, consequently there is no 
beating or churning of the size. The properly sized 


warp increases production in the weave room. 
Our Catalog explains these points in a detailed, 
comprehensive manner. We will gladly mail it to 
you, 


ROTARY PUMPS 2AcKMER Pump COMPANY 


Offices in Atlanta and 20 other principal cities. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


Used by the Leaders in the Trade for 
SIZING RAYON, CELANESE, and SPUN SILK WARPS 
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regenerated and thereby not so liable to temperamental 
displays. 

Considerable importance is attached to the purity of 
the chemicals used in the dyebath. Most dyers still use 
sulphonated oils for dyeing and such an oil, when it is 
used, should be made by a process resulting in the smallest 
quantity of unaltered or neutral oil because such an un- 
altered oil is not in solution but in suspension and eventual- 
ly is precipitated on the yarn by the salt used to exhaust the 
color. 

From practical experience there seems to be a distinct 
gain in quality by using as small a quantity of oils and 
extra chemicals in the dyebath as possible, since the less 
the dyebath is crowded with chemicals the less chance of 
their interacting among themselves and causing dirt to form 
on the yarn. 

Whatever kind of salt is used, whether common or 
Glauber’s, should be tested for cleanliness and also for sta- 
bility to alkali. 

Every once in a while a batch of salt is placed on the 
market which contains impurities capable of being precipi- 
tated by soda ash and such impurities will when introduced 
in the dyebath tend to carry a part of the oil in the dye- 
bath on to the yarn and so produce a dirty dyeing. The 
most prevalent impurity is naturally iron and its presence 
it seems has an undesirable effect on the feel of the yarn. 


Money and Monetary Systems. 


(Continued from page 1018.) 


ones mentioned above are instances of the issue of paper 
money, not for convenience to trade in having a handy 
form for transportation and use, but to finance govern- 
ment expenditures, and only too often bear no relation to 
the needs of trade. 

Money and Price. 


Price is the exchange value of anything measured in 
money. In the United States and other gold standard 
countries it is the ratio between any commodity and gold. 
Thus if wheat is $1 a bushel, it is, worth 23.44 grains of 
pure gold. If wheat should rise to $2 a bushel, it is then 
worth 46.22 grains of gold. Wheat has gone up but in 
terms of wheat, gold has gone down. Thus, we say that 
prices and the value of gold vary inversely. We cannot tell 
by considering only the one commodity whether wheat has 
really gone up or gold down. It is necessary to make a 
general comparison in which all important commodities are 
for the two periods compared. If in the given ease it is 
found that while the price of wheat rose, other prices re- 
mained constant or fell, we conclude that gold has not fall- 
en but wheat rose for some reason of supply or demand. 


We have been now for a quarter of a century to some 
degree, and for half that time more noticeably, in a period 
of rising prices. Not only has the general trend upward 
been upsetting, but we have had wide fluctuations. We 
have often seen tables in the papers comparing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar with its power in 1913, 1918 and 
1920, for instance. Such comparisons are obtained by a 
system of averaging the prices of a large number of com- 
modities to make what is called an index number. If this 
index number goes up showing that commodities in general 
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@i/@ NON-LOOSENING HEAD 


The New Washburn High Speed Section Beam 
is just the thing to make high speed warping take 


on added efficiency. It is built to withstand maxi- 
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mum warping speeds, but at any speed it w 
wind smoother and steadier. 











Stop motion doesn’t worry this beam a bit; it is the world’s 
champion lightweight strong beam. The destructive forces 
set up by excess humidity, or the lack of it, are compensated 
by the peculiar strut-brace construc- 
tion of this beam. It is made of bone 
dry selected cork pine and all the 
staves are interlocked and braced 
firmly. It is constructed to stay in per- 
fect balance — permanently. And, of 
major importance, it isa LOW COST 
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Many theories 
have been advanced for remedying this fault of money. One 
of the latest is that of Irving Fisher, a prominent economist 
who suggests a dollar based on index numbers. According 
to his plan we would merely change the gold content of 
the dollar when the index shows that gold is getting cheap- 
Of course, that 


are going up, we say that money is cheap. 


er in proportion to all other commodities. 
would mean that we could coin no gold but as we are a 
paper using nation, this would be no great change. In 
that case, we should merely retain the gold in the treasury 
in the form of bars and issue paper against it. 

One of the greatest reasons for a general rise in prices 
is the inerease in the amount of money in cireulation b2- 
yond the current commercial needs. This may be with gold, 
as in the United States lately when we have had so much 
of the gold of the entire world. It is also caused by too 
much credit money or the various forms of easily trans- 
ferable paper in circulation. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, we have some government paper not backed by gold 
notes, Federal reserve 
notes, Federal reserve bank notes. To them we must add 
personal checks, drafts, bills of exchange, trade acceptances 
Thus we see how 


reserve. We have national banks 


and all such substitutes for actual coin. 
easy it is to stretch too much our very elastic monetary 
system. 

One of the greatest aids to business in the monetary line 
thas been the development in highly commercial countries of 
Of these we all understand simple book credit and 
Simple promissory notes are much used for short 
Bills of exchange are similar 
to larger operations and at 


credit. 
checks. 
time loans and purchases. 
checks but apply 
distances and may be drawn on a merchant ete., as well as 
a bank. 

Relation of Banks to Money and Credit. 

“Tn modern society, the bank is a credit factory and its 
operation in turn depends on the existence of confidence in 
business transactions. The issue and circulation of its notes 
show clearly the confidence of the public in its operations. 
A bank note is simply a promise to pay based on the re- 
sources and eredit of a banking institution. In the United 
States national bank notes are issued with government 
bonds as a basis, and hence their value is practically as- 
sured, and no one hesitates to accept them.” 

Secondly, the function of the bank as a place of de- 
posit serves to create resources for credit. Savings de- 
posits are loaned by the bank and part of the interest paid 
the depositor. Checking deposits may be used by the bank 
for loans up to a certain point since banks have found by 


usually 


experience that only a small per cent of the calls made will 
be for actual cash but will be largely a matter of transfer- 
Because of the clerical expense, 
some larger banks are able to require depositors to keep 2 
certain amount—$100 to $300—in the bank for the privilege 
of using that inst tution. 

A third function of banks is the discounting of notes, 


ring credit on the books. 


bills of exchange and other credit paper. A person hold- 
ing a note payable in 60 days may want the 
By taking it to the bank he ean secure the money less 


This service of banks makes 


money at 
once. 
the interest on it till payable. 
it possible for such credit money to be more acceptable. 
The service of banks to the financial system of the coun- 
try is in itself a large subject and needs a discussion by it- 
self. Because of their semi-public character banks have 


been subject to a great deal of regulation and legislation. 
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One of the most important laws was the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913 by which various banks of the country are tied 
up into a mutually responsible system so that one can come 
to the aid of another. This has helped to stabilize credit 
money and thus help out the whole monetary system. 


Group Insurance for Mill Employees. 


(Continued from page 1010.) 


to remain with the mill indefinitely. 

A certain concern is so typical of American industry 
that the conditions prevailing among their employees can 
be used as a true cross-section of industrial life. For the 
past seven years they have given their employees the ben- 
efits of group life insurance, and have investigated the home 
and financial conditions of each of their deceased employ- 
ees. Out of 443 deaths, there are records on 320 cases. Of 
these 230 cover deaths among average workers. The re- 
maining 90 cover those in the administrative and ex°cutive 
forces. The average net estate of these 230 workers was 
$1661.14. Of this estate, group life insurance provided 
$1205.21. In other words, with no group insurance, this 
average net estate would have been $455.93—a pitifully 
small sum for the support of an average of two and three- 
tenths dependents in each ease. 

It is evident that the average textile worker leaves no 
other appreciable estate than that created by group life 
insurance or similar methods. The proof that employees 
themselves are aware of this situation is the eagerness with 
which they embrace the opportunity offered by the mill to 
secure this protection. 





New Yarn Developed by Viscose. 

The Viscose Company, after years of intensive labora- 
tory research, has developed a new rayon yarn having a 
subdued luster similar to silk and great softness. Hereto- 
fore, the company explains, it has been necessary to delus- 
terize rayon after manufacture. In the new product, the 
desired degree of luster is manufactured into the yarn, 
thereby insuring permanency of the original luster as well 
as the originality of appearance. This new yarn, called 
Dulesco 24, is said by the manufacturers to be a “true rev- 
elation in rayon yarn, particularly where subdued luster 
and softness are essential.” 


Carrier Engineering Corp. Acquires New Building. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., specialists in air condition- 
ing, drying, processing and refrigeration, have announced 
the purchase of a four-story factory and office building at 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., a short distance 
from the present plant at 750 Frelinghuysen Ave. The 
new quarters were formerly occupied by the Edison Lamp 
Works Division, General Electrie Co. 





An Instructive Booklet on Rayon. 

The Daly Rayon Service, 44 East 23rd St., New York 
City, has published “Daly’s Rayon Primer”, by Carroll G. 
C. Daly, the price of which is 25 cents per copy. The 
booklet is an excellent treatise on rayon, embodying a de- 
scriptive history of the fiber, explaining in detail the var- 
ious manufacturing processes and correct methods of han- 
dling in textile plants; also giving important rayon con- 


version tables. 
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that circles the globe 


) AYON’S popularity knows no geo- charm of Rayon. The superiority of the 


AX graphical boundaries. Women’s Flatlock Seam has also resulted in its al- 
appreciation of fine finish is equal- most universal adoption for men’s rayon 
ly world wide. The two are inseparable. underwear. 
Users of the Flatlock experi- —_____— — If you are not already em- 
ence no difficulty in securing AYON Undergarments may _ploying the Flatlock Seam it 


: se , now be equipped with Elas- 
an appropriate finish. It is tic Webbing that is washable 


ideal for the purpose. For the and durable. The success of this tigate its possibilities. Manu- 
seam made by the Flatlock newest development depends facturers in Rayon the 
preserves . . . evenen- upon the Flatlock Seam. world over are profiting by 
hances, the delicacy and its use. 
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Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flat- 
lock, or submit your own — for sample purposes. 
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Training Hosiery Dyehouse Operatives 


The First of a Series Discussing the Induction of New Workers 


HE thorough training of labor for 

)peratives in the dyeing, bleaching 
and processing of hosiery is one of 
the greatest problems of the younger generation of textile 
chemists, superintendents of bleaching and dyeing, etc., in 
the rapidly developing textile industry of the South. They 
have a “willing-to-learn”, unskilled type of labor that is 
usually from the rural sections. 

If the head dyer or chemist is aided by a trained as- 
sistant who is both a practical dyer as well as being tech- 
nically trained, he is fortunate indeed, for the head dyer 
can then devote himself to the training of new men for 
the laboratory and attend to the matching of shades, test- 
ing of chemicals, dyestuffs, oils, ete.; while his assistant 
ean instruct the operatives concerning the intricacies and 
necessities of correct temperature control for the dyeing 


and bleaching machinery, 
and its operation. 
There should be an 


perienced “key man” who 


ex- 


ean always be depended up- 
on to give assistance and 
pointers to the less experi- 
enced workers; this key man 
cannot be classed as a fore- 
man, except where he has 
actual direction of a certain 
number of machines, or a 
department, such as hydro- 
extracting. A key man is 
valued mainly for his relia- 
bility and punctuality, he is 
one who ean take over in an 
emergency any type of work 
and follow out instructions. 

In certain departments, 
the key man must be well- 
trained technically in the 
laboratory, and be eager and 
willing to seek out solutions 
of trouble that arise in the 
dyeing and bleaching, and 
make a constant study of 
new types of oils, processes, 
dyestuffs, rayons, ete. 

This series will show the 
the 
branches of hosiery dyeing 
and bleaching, and methods 


of training the key men and 


relation of various 


operatives so that the pro- 
mill 


maximum 


duction of the may be 


kept at a rate 
both in quality and quantity 
of finished product. In this 
outline the various branches 
are placed in the order of 
importance 


their economic 


and Their Instruction in Various Phases of Operations 


By Charles B. Ordway 


2art One. 


1] 


bleachery as a whole. 
the center of this page. 






OUTLINE OF SERIES. 
LABORATORY. 


A. Fool-proof methods for arriving at formulae. 

B. Equipment necessary; dependent upon size of 
mill. 

C. Testing new dyestuffs, chemicals, oils, etc. 

D. Testing new processes for dyeing, bleaching, 

etc. 


RECORDS OF FORMULAE, PROCESSES AND 


EXPERIMENTS. 
A. Two sets should be kept; office and dyehouse. 


3. WEIGHING-UP ROOM FOR DYESTUFFS, ETC. 

A. Accurate scales; large and small sizes; care 
and operation. 

B. Trucks for handling barrels of dyes, oils, etc. 

C. Automatic devices used to prevent accidents; 
carboys, supports and handlers. 

D. Standardized methods of preparation for dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, oils, etc. 


4. DYEING EQUIPMENT. 
A. Rotary and paddle. 
B. Care and repairing of machinery. 
C. Operation. 


5. BLEACHING EQUIPMENT. 
A. Chlorine. 
B. Peroxide. 


6. HYDRO-EXTRACTING. 
A. Type used, care and operation. 
B. Fibers being extracted, time required. 
C. Keeping extractors cleaned. 


7. SEMI-DRYER. 
A. Machine or open tables. 
B. Types of fibers requiring this work. 


8.. WATER SOFTENERS. 
A. Operation and care. 
B. Necessity of records being kept accurately. 
(Rainy season; dry season.) 


9. CENTRAL STORAGE ROOM. 
A. Arrangement of chemicals, oils, dyestuffs, etc 
B. Freedom from heat, moisture, etc 


10. SHADING MATCH ROOM. 
A. Artificial light. 
B. Correct location as to light. 
C. Convenience to dyehouse, laboratory. 


D. Place and shelves for shades. 












































a well-organized hosiery dyehouse 
' 


and bleachery. 
eratives for each branch and for the entire dyehouse an 


This outline is 


equipment, one must have sufficient 
thermometers, graduates, one or more balances, smal] yarn 


The writer will en- 


deavor to follow this outline in cover- 


ing such points as he feels are valuable in training op- 


j 
a 


shown in the box in 


The Laboratory. 
The laboratory, properly managed 


keystone of a dyehouse and bleachery 


and equipped, is the 
now-a-days. As for 


glass rods, beakers, 


scales, water heater, hot water and glycerine bath, chemi- 
cals can be supplied from dyehouse, a sufficient number 
of tables and benches for carrying on operations. 
a fully-equipped laboratory, with a poorly arranged meth- 


To have 


od of training for the lab- 


oratory workers, is a bad 
mixture. 
On these points, the 


writer will express his views 


of the most feasible methods 


for training operatives in 
the laboratory; © whereby 
they can grasp the practical 
and technical viewpoint of 


the processes in hosiery dye- 
ing and bleaching. 
When a 


tive begins, 


“oreen” opera- 
one who has had 
a fair technical training ean 
the routine 


then be shown 


manipulations of the various 
the 


dyeing operations on 


+ 


varn scales, balances, ete., 
and grasp these points prob- 
ably quicker than the less 
who not so 
trained. He can be placed 


with an experienced opera- 


fortunate are 


tive, and by a strict observa- 
tion, learn the various points 
in the manipulation of skein 
dyeing, the proper amount 
of dyve-liquor necessary for 
1-10, 1-20 and 1-40 dyebath; 


how to make hosiery and 
rn swatches for dyeing. 
After t Ss period of ren- 
eral observation, the new 
man W in i p ula i r 
rul f ) skein dyeing 
pots S irt making 
} ry natehes with 
S rht eolo Ay, as 
siery yarns. In this dveing, 
he should not be burdened 
with the whys and where- 
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4 : ; CONTROLLED BY 
CONTROLLED BY a YARN GUIDES ON 
NIB-JACKS ALL OTHER MACHINES 


Are you absolutely assured of perfectly tapered 
reinforced pointed Heels, with your 
present equipment? 







There is no assurance of perfect work unless there is positive control of 
each needle. 

The “BANNER” Nib-Jack Pointed Heel machine is the only circular knit 
machine that absolutely controls each needle independently. By their use 
you are absolutely free from any infringement, confident of better work, 
less seconds, greater production and more profits. 









A glance at the above illustration will show you the marked contrast _be- 
tween the Pointed Heels made on “BANNER” Nib-Jack machines and 
those of ail other makes using other methods. 
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and all dyeing should be on straight colors in their differ- 
ent percentages. 


After running on the cotton hosiery for a few weeks, 


the new operative can then run similar dyeings on small 
swatches of rayon, three-fiber hosiery silk tubing and cot- 
ton hosiery, using direct, neutral, and acid dyeing silk 
colors. These dyeings on straight colors will give the 
initiate an idea of the variation in shades produced by one 
dyestuff on rayon, silk, cotton and wool in the same dye 
bath. 
Learning the Effect of Dyes. 

By noticing the various percentage dyeings, he can see 
that yellows and oranges will vary from green in light 
shades to redder, and vice versa, pinks, scarlets and reds 


will go bluer or yellow in ranging percentages. Blues, 
blacks and greens have the range of red, yellow and bluish- 


violet; while violets have the bluish, reddish and yellow 
tones in their percentage dyeing. 

The new operative’s next task is the proper processing 
or preparation of rayons, silk and mercerized cotton types 
of hosiery for dyeing or bleaching through the use of the 
various oils, soaps and bleaching agents; the degumming of 
silk, scouring of rayon and cotton, in order that the dye- 
stuffs are permitted their full power for penetration and 
level dyeing. 

The knowledge of “knowing when” silk is properly de- 
gummed is of vital importance, as there has been many a 
poor “match” on machine dyeing caused by carelessness in 
matching a shade on a half-degummed piece of silk hosiery 
in the laboratory. A half-scoured rayon hose that has been 
treated with neat’s-foot oil or a mineral oi] mixture in the 
preliminary winding stage, will give streaked dyeings on 
a dirty bleach quite often. 

In this ease it is best that all rayon, pure silk and three- 
fiber hosiery be degummed and boiled out in a small ex- 
perimental dyeing machine of similar design as that used 


in the regular dyeing and bleaching. 


Matching Colors. 

The beginner has now secured the fundamental knowl- 
edge of manipulation of the various dyeing equipment, dye- 
stuffs and hosiery to start matching colors on cotton ho- 
siery. He should be given simple blues, yellows, or as 
much of the primary colors as possible, so that he can act 
on his own initiative in choosing dyestuffs suitable for 
these colors be matched. can write 


out a number of formulae for the first few shades, then 


The dyer or chemist 


allow him to follow up formulae and trials until he has 
reached a point where he must be assisted in arriving at 
hade S 


the proper change to make in the formulae for the s 


desired. This will give him confidence and he ean, in the 
matching of similar shades on mercerized cotton, always 
note that a great many of the cheaper azo colors some- 
times will jump on the mercerized cotton in a salt bath, 
and that added precautions must be taken to secure level 
in colors and combination shades. 

can repeat this opera- 
tion on cotton-and-rayon hosiery and half-silk goods. Three- 
the last work for the initiate, and 


hree-fiber hosiery bot h 


dyeing 

Going from mercerized cotton, he 
fiber hosiery should 
he should learn the behavior of the t 
in the machine and in the small laboratory dyeings. On 
any one fiber or cotton-and-rayon, the shades usually can be 
using three dyestuffs, while on 


matched successfully, 
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matching three-fiber, it is usually best to use four to six 


colors in a formula. 













































The style of hosiery and the type of rayon are the de- 


ciding factors in the desirability of using silk white or 


union dyeing dyestuffs. “Silk white” direct roan are con; 


sidered a good combination with neutral dyeing silk colors 


on silk hosie ry, while the latter types are found more suit- 


able for three-fiber hosiery, with a small addition of neu- 
tral dyeing silk colors. 

Now that the initiate has received a general idea of the 
various operations and processes, he should 
advantage of slow and fast exhausting dyes 
and where to use them; the addition of oils, soaps and vari 


ous penetrating agents to the dyebat! 


The writer believes, from technical and pra il ex- 
perience, that there are many of these products which are 
. me — 
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FIG. | 
used needlessly, especially in hosiery dyeing; that the so- 
lution to this problem of level dyeing and penetration is to 
keep one man in the laboratory to check upon all incoming 
shipments of dyes, test out new colors for the special lists 
of tests as follows: Solubility, 
boiling off at the boil and remaining on at 
whenever a formula gives trouble the troublesome dyestuff 
shades from then 


regardless of 


leveling, penetration and 
the boil. Then 


ean be located and used only on heavy 


on; re-matching the fool-proof dyestuffs 







price as a good working formula quickly pays for itself 
by reducing re-dyes and saves dyeing time. 
Calculating Formulae. 

Now for the general system to be used in ealeulating 
formulae. I prefer the straight percentage chart that a 
great many dvestu corporations I S oY s tf € 
quested. ] s'% mst re ¢ ster The ( lula <« d 
shown in Fig. 1] le str ( eriorit S 
method. 

The straight percentag ethod prevents mistakes usu 
ally caused by using ow ' inds, and pereentage a 
mixed up in some formulae: en by glancing at the dyer’s 
chart previously mentioned, the stated amount of dvestulris 
in ounces, grains and pounds is shown for the given our 
of hosiery to be dyed. Additions to or reductions in the 
formula can be arrived at with ease and exactness. 

The use of oils and soaps is always best in th 
tory work. This can be shown the beginner as it permits 
of level dyeing results and combinations, and he ean note 
all poor penetration and unlevelness in dyeing. Notes 
should be made for future work. This careful noting of 
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Wildman Machinery itself will solve most of 


your major knitting problems. 
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troublesome combinations and processes in the laboratory 
enables one locate the money-losing factors in the dye- 
house and replace them with good working combinations. 

These notes made in the laboratory will enable the dyer 
to prevent re-dyes by properly locating the trouble and 
avoiding the use of these colors in the future. 

The shade matcher, in arriving at a shade, should try 
to secure as nearly as possible, a match with a straight col- 
or, then by using a small percentage of shading color, the 
proper tone is secured. This will be of greater advantage 
than by using these colors 33 per cent, 33 per cent, 33 per 
cent, 2s these colors will not as a rule possess uniform ex- 
haustion and dyeing affinity in the laboratory that they 
show in machine dyeing. Then a 90 per cent, 8 per cent, 2 
per cent color combination is usually more satisfactory 


from a laboratory match to a machine dyeing. 


Testing Dyestuffs, Oils, etc. 
The testing of various dyestuffs in an acid or alkaline 
bath with and without soaps, oils, and penetrating agents, 























| SHOWING GENERAL PROPERTIES OF DYESTUFF TESTED | 
| 
DYESTUFF - TYPE - (DIRECT, NEUTRAL DYEING OR ACID 
FIBER resteo - fa "4, Mere. £otlon Fle, 
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FIG. 2 











on various fibers used in hosiery is important, and a tabu- 
lation of this information on a ecard of the kind shown 
in Fig. 2 should be filed away for reference. 


Testing Out New Processes. 





The beginner can be shown the second step in the pro- 
cess after the shade is matched in the laboratory dyepots 
by running a small one to five pound experimental dyeing 
machine which duplicates the large size equipment in the 
dyehouse. At this point the beginner will really begin “‘to 
see light’, and realize just what he has gone over and what 
he should endeavor to study out for himself. He ean gain 
first-hand information on what colors are valuable for shad- 
ing a lot of silk, rayon or cotton hosiery the dyebath at 
180-200 degrees Fahrenheit; just how this addition should 
be made to go on level and not streak the hosiery; the cor- 
rect temperature and regulation of it to insure level dye- 
ing and penetration. After he has matched the shade in 
the small machine, he can be shown how the formula should 
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be corrected for additions made. He can be shown the 
re-working of an off-shade lot, by calculating the amount 
of dyestuff that will remain on fiber and the per cent of 


formulae needed to be added to the dvyebath. 
In the opinion of some readers, the writer may be ear- 
rying the laboratory worker too fast, but he should be given 


as much of the practical and techn 





then he will realize the value of temperature control, dura- 


tion of dyeing period, thorough degumming : 1 scouring 
processes; the use of exact amounts of chemicals, oils, dye- 
stuffs, ete. If the laboratory work is to be duplicated on 
machines, it is best to have a regular laboratory orker 
test each lot ort rayon, eotton, silk and woo against stal d- 
ard bleach and dyestuffs, similar to the testing of the dye- 
stuff. 

This can be carr ed on in sin pie tests, Only the simplest 


are best. A number of practical tests are helpful in this 
line, as a dyestuff may be equal in shade, but when added 
to a dyebath at 170 degrees F. or more will streak while 


the standard is okeh. This denotes poor solubility or in- 


ferior levelness in dyeing. While some colors will boil 
off at 180 degrees F. or over, and the bath must be lowered 


+f + , 


in temperature to enable the dvestuff o go back on the 
fiber. The penetration in the heel and toe is quite a point 
that should be tested out. 


theoretical and impractical to some readers, but when prop- 


These suggestions may sound 


er tests have been worked out they will keep many a 


of re-dyes out of the dyehouse. 


[In the second article, to appear in an early issue, Mr. 
Ordway will continue the discussion of the outline appear- 
ing on page 1071. Later articles will complete the discus- 
sion of this outline.-—The Editor. 


Additional Knitting Mill Notes. 


Greensboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., will install a number of Reading 24-section 45-gaug 
machines, double capacity. 

It is reported that the Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C., will build a full-fashioned hosiery mill and equip 
it with eight full-fashioned knitting machines. 

May Hosiery Mills, Ine., Burlington, N. C., has let 
contract for a plant addition which will house its full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 

Belmont Hosiery Mills, Ine., 
$150,000, establish a textile mill with a capacity of 1,000 


Belmont, N. C., eapital 


dozen pairs of men’s fancy hose daily; work to begin im- 
mediately. 

It is reported that machinery is being placed for a new 
full-fashioned hosiery mill in the building formerly oecu- 
pied by the Rose Furniture High Point, N. C 


New Newport Colors. 

The Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Passaic, N. J., re- 
cently placed on the market Anthrene Orange RC Paste, 
which is claimed to be extremely fast to light. Described 
as unaffected by metals, it is well suited to machine dye- 
ing, and though not recommended for silk, it is said to be 
excellent for rayon. Newport also recently announced a 
vat brown to be known as Anthrene Brown RA. The type 
is known, according to the announcement, for its great 
ness to light, which makes it useful for materials to be 
used for draperies, upholstery fabries, and the like. It 


can be used for dyeing cotton, silk and rayon. 
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Color Is Here...And 
Here to Stay! 


They’re beginning to use 
colored garden hose to water 
the lawns . . . colored perco- 
lators to make coffee . . . col- 





ored pans to cook with... 
You can be sure that the 
vogue of color in true rib 
tops will grow and grow and 
grow ... Multi-Design gives 
you a scope in designing of 
90 colors Vertical and 4 


Horizontal. 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


79 Worth Street, James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Interesting history of the 

Knitting Arts, including the 

newest developments — fully 

illustrated—mailed free upon 
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Some Developments in Knitted Fabrics 


Rayon Popular in Britain as Well as in America; Special Designs 


The knitting industry is undergoing steady development 
and change as regards the fabrics being offered to the tex- 
tile markets and manufacturers who fail to interpret those 
demands are certain to be left behind in the quest for a 
trade which becomes ever more keen. In those changes it 
can be said that the fundamental types of knitted fabric 
remain more or less stationary and unchanged, but all the 
time subtle modifications occur in their applications. Fig. 
1 gives a view of a fabric used extensively for trimmings 
and made on the circular knitting machines using the loop 
wheel which is a type known the world over. The machine 
is known generally as the loop-wheel frame, but also as the 
“fleecy back” machine after a variety of texture where a 
thicker yarn is. plaeed on the back and afterwards fleeced 
or raised on the teasles ‘to give a fuller and softer feel to 
the fabric. ; , 

Now this thicker’ yarn cannot be accommodated on the 
ordinary type of machine but the loop-wheel frame has 
spring needles arranged vertically, where a needle can be 


Fig. 1. A double fabric with fleece or raised ' 
back. 


pushed back slightly at every sixth stitch or so causing the 
thick yarn to be knitted only at those stitches; for the rest 
of the time the thicker yarn remains floating on the back 
and presents a smooth surface to the cloth which lends it- 
self admirably to the raising process. This system has been 
used along with rayon on the face and cotton single yarn 
on the back which is raised into the fleeey backed fabric. 
The rayon material can now be obtained at a low price 
which makes little difference to the resultant cost as com- 
pared with cotton. The fabric is lustrous and smart-look- 
ing and has given a new lease of life to the cheaper grades 
of fabrie in this category. 

Figure 2 gives a curl astrachan fabrie which is produc- 
ed by an extension of the principle just referred to. There 
are the face yarn and the back yarn but a third thread is 
introduced termed the binder, the function of which is to 
link the face and the back materials to bind the two ele- 
ments together. In this case there is a cheap ground of 


for Knitted Trimmings; Demand for Dress Goods Increases 


By William Davis, M. A. 


] + 


strong cotton working on all the needles, but the binder is 
only made to intersect the needles at more or less regular 
intervals. The outstanding feature of this eurl fabric, of 
course, is the thick mohair yarn which displays itself on 
the surface of the fabric. This is usually in the region of 
4s worsted counts or even thicker and at this thickness it 
is out of the question for the yarn to intersect on the 
needles of the machine. It floats on the surface of the 
ground fabric but the selective mechanism makes it poss- 
ible for the binder to wrap round the thick mohair thread 
and also with the ground, thus connecting it up in the de- 
sired manner. 

The advent of rayon to sucha popular extent has given 
















Cure astrachan fabric. A fabric for trimming pur- 
poses, made with three yarns. 


Fig. 2. 





this branch of the knitting industry new impetus and d- 


‘s 
rection. The mohair fiber is derived from the Angora goat 
of Asia minor but is now being cultivated in different parts 
It is for the most part thick in 


fiber, but the South American farmers have done some- 


of the world with success. 


thing towards placing finer qualities on the market under 
the term of mohair kid material which is softer and has 
a pleasing luster. This variety only goes part o 

way towards the adaptation of mohair for finer gauges and 
the rest of the distance is being covered by the rayon 
product and knitted fabrics which were formerly consider- 


ed the monopoly of lustrous curly mohair are now being 


¢ 


developed in new and wonderful directions with the use 
rayon which can now be obtained in a fineness of denier 
equal to the product of the silkworm. 

Mohair curl fabrics are restricted of necessity to the 
coarser gauges and produce trimmings, as in Fig. 2, which 
are reminiscent of Russia and ean only be worn in cold 
climates. The curl effects in rayon however have now beet 
considerably refined in their seope and the market at the 
present time is absorbing considerable quantities of such 
goods for the ladies’ dress goods trade, The finer material 
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has also simplified greatly, the methods of production for 
the elaborate binder thread is now no longer required as the 
finer yarn of rayon can be accommodated on the needles 
of the machine side by side with the ground yarn. This 
is a great advantage and gives a fabric in every way more 
composite in structure. The build of the fabrie is quite 
simple, there is a ground thread which can be in cotton or 
rayon or even wool alongside of the rayon yarn which is of 
approximately the same thickness or diameter. The two 
yarns are fed into the machine side by side, the ground yarn 
is sunk slightly to form an ordinary loop, while the rayon 
thread is taken by a sinker having a groove which is less 
deep than the other so that it thrusts a longer length of 
loop. This extra length of stitch forms on the surface as 
a kind of pile which curves itself gracefully in the fabric 
and imparts an elegant appearance. 

The curving of the stitch also gives a special quality to 
the reflection of light in the cloth and yields a varying 





Fig. 3. Plush knitted fabric from rayon yarn. 


luster according to the angle from which it is observed. 
When it is stated that a common gauge for such fabrics is 
a machine having 20 stitches per inch or finer it will be 
seen that a new field of enterprise is opened up by the 
display of fine denier rayon. With a cotton ground these 
together give a fabric very moderate in price. Fig. 3 gives 
a fabric which is worked out on the principle mentioned 
with the ground in cotton and the pile on the surface raised 
by means of the special ribs which sink a deeper loop as 
compared with the ground so that the extra length of yarn 
curls on the surface. This particular example is piece- 
dyed all the same color, but very effective patterns are 
made with the back thread in one color and the pile thread 
in contrasting color, so that the ground shade shines 
through in a measure on the face and gives rise to a kind 
of two-color effect which is made the foundation of very 
attractive patterns, particularly for the ladies’ dress trade 
where this double color melange can be played up to with 
borders of trimmings, pockets and sleeve bands. 

Figure 4 gives a further development on this style of 
pattern where the textile printing machine is adapted for 
printing designs onto the fabrics thus produced on the 
knitting machine. These styles are effective on woven 
goods where they have been for long successfully practised, 
but this pattern shows that printing can be employed for 
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the knitted stitch quite successfully, indeed the varying 
angle of light reflection on the plain knitted fabric affords 
a very attractive means of giving effect to all printed pat- 
terns. The depth of the pile renders the printed effects 
more deep and solid in effect, so that the ordinary observ- 
er may at first think that they are interwoven or knitted, 
an impression which the agent is not at special pains to 
dispel. 

In Fig. 4 the ground color is lavender or grey and the 
printed effects are introduced on to the ground as spots 
of dark blue with more numerous pinheads of red as a 
ground. Now Fig. 5 shows a type of knitted design in 
rayon which has had a very long run of popularity on the 
market but which appears to have rather spent itself as the 
demand seems to be taking quite a different direction. It 
is produced on a machine having about 12 needles per inch 
and on a cireular fabric type with about 8 feeds. The 
ground is white rayon but the pattern is produced by means 
of a design wheel set into the cireumference, so that cer- 
tain needles as shown are made to hold their stitches for 





Fig. 4. A plush knit effect carrying 
printed spots in blue. 


two courses, so that the loops are drawn out to double 
length. They show small openings in the fabric alongside 
of these lengthened stitches which give a larger body of 
light reflection. 

This design will be noted to run at a steep angle to- 
wards the left and no repeat of the figure shows in exactly 
the same position of the fabric nor occurs on the identical 
courses of the cloth. In some respects this is an advantage 
as it gives the figure fluency and variety with a very simple 
design wheel arrangement, as this moving of position of the 
succeeding motives takes place automatically with the revo- 
lution of the needles. It is, however, regarded as a dis- 
advantage, particularly in color designs where the sliding 
form of the design catches the eye much more prominently 
and often gives the garment a lop-sided appearance, in par- 
ticular it is difficult to cut the garment satisfactorily. 
There can be no doubt that there is a revulsion of feeling 
in regard to those sloping designs and great activity is be- 
ing shown among the machine builders to give straight de- 
signs or at least designs larger in form where the sloping 
impression will be destroyed. 

There has been a gradual increase in the scope of the 
design wheel which is now in some types of machines about 
half as large as a machine cylinder itself. These patterns 
have been largely employed for ladies’ dress fabrics, and 
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A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


It will deliver freely, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


PLANTS 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
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Colors of daring brilliance—colors of subdued and quiet harmony—all accentuated 
by the lustrous sheen of rayon—do you wonder that there has been created so strong 
a demand for rayon alpacas? Since the very inception of this new fabric, Noveltex, 
Inc. has been unusually successful in developing fast-selling stylings in their line of 
‘‘Noveltex’’ Rayon Alpacas. Color is the dominant factor of these designs, com- 
bining delicate tint backgrounds and rich decorative effects. 


The Franklin Process Company has co-operated with Noveltex, Inc. in the pro- 
duction of these noteworthy colorings. From the very start of each design we have 
advised concerning the possibilities and limitations, harmony, and contrast of new 
colors. We have matched shades and developed new shades in our laboratory, and 
have sometimes suggested changes that improved the fabric. Back of all this service 
we have performed our real work of making consistently good deliveries of dyed yarn 
to make sure that the new stylings reached the market at the earliest possible date. 


The success of this user of Franklin Process Colored Yarns is typical of the ex- 
perience of hundreds of our customers who create and produce yarn-dyed fabrics. 


Are your sales of yarn-dyed fabrics satisfactory? Why not let us give you the 
facts on what we have done for others? This is very likely to suggest profitable 
opportunities for you. Write us at Providence; your inquiry puts you under no 


obligation whatever. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America : 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


Providence, R. I. 


Ad No. 229-A. Printed in U.S. A. 
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FIBRE SILK FILLING 


Working into practically all classes of 
textiles, fibre silk has firmly established 
itself in the weaving industry. 

Starting in the nature of a specialty, the 
introduction of fibre silk, particularly as 
filling, has spread to such an extent that a 
large number of automatic and plain looms 
formerly using cotton filling are now weav- 
ing goods with fibre silk filling. 

The problem of supplying these looms 
(primarily fitted for cotton filling) with 
properly wound fibre silk filling on bobbins 
of many sizes and forms, for both automatic 
and plain looms, became very serious. 

Weaving mills cannot contemplate ship- 
ping their empty bobbins to the producers 
to be filled, and the manufacturers of fibre 


silk cannot be prepared to wind economi- 
cally on the great variety of bobbins in use. 
In addition, as most weaving of this nature 
calls for bobbins with a bunch of fibre silk 
to be placed at the start of the winding at a 
proper location to function with the loom 
feeler motion, the filling winders must be 
equipped with bunch-builder attachments. 

The satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem is in weaving mills buying their fibre 
silk filling in skeins from the producers, 
installing Universal No. 90 Winders, with 
proper bunch- builder attachments, and 
winding their fibre silk filling direct from 
skein to bobbin, to meet the mill’s individual 
loom requirements. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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throughout the skirt or the coat but may only appear in- 
termittently at the border or in the center with the rest of 
the garment in plain ground. In this way relief has been 
obtained from an inevitable tendency to overload the de- 
sign element which would result from undiluted employ- 
ment of such enormous figures. This has given an impetus 
to the sale of skirt or dress lengths of such fabrics where 
the fancy border is sold in a complete length with a suitable 
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Fig. 5. A simple design wheel figure in an all rayon fabric. 


extent of ground to be ample for making up subsequently 
into a garment. 

The design given in Fig. 6 is only a fragment of the 
full thing and it is developed on a four-feed frame with 
fancy design wheels at alternate feeds in the machine and 
these wheels are’ half as large as the machine circle itself. 
The design parts are made by having openings in the cir- 


Two color, tuck stitch, fancy design 
rayon dress fabric. 


Fig. 6. 


cumference of the wheel and for the design parts those 
parts are blocked so as to leave the needles in tucking 
position. Or it may be arranged to have the opposite ef- 
fect, to raise needles to make them knit while those which 
The de- 
sign in Fig. 6 is developed in two colors, which have the 
tuck stitch in the ground. This causes both colors to be 
completely mixed together to produce an all-over effect. 
The arched style is obtained by having the ground plain at 


remain down are made to form the tuck stitches. 


COTTON 


the wide designs have not always been made continuous those parts, so that the dark element shows 









the surface and the lighter color element goes on to the 
back. It is really a kind of knitted plaiting where the dark 
color appears on the surface and the light element on 
back, but they are lying side by side and only very efficien 
plaiting thread guides will give effect to the scheme. This 
has to take place with perfect control of the tensions of 


+ 


the two constituent yarns, for the least slack 





will cause it to roll around and spoil the effect on the eloth.. 

Knitting mechanics may be divided into two categories: 
those who can produce perfect plaiting on their machines 
and those who cannot, and mechanics of the former class 
are indispensible to the manufacturer of such goods. By 
the overwhelming preponderence of the tuck portions of 
this design, the tuck part really becomes the ground and 
the plain portion is the figure as the smooth surface stands 
out in striking contrast to the rugged ground in the tuck 
stitch. It is also attractive to have the dark color rising, 
so to speak, out of a foundation of its own blend as this 
adds to the harmony of the resulting color effect. 250 
deniers rayon counts is a very suitable counts for this type 


of fabric and the patterns are used for knitted coats, knit 


















Fig. 7. 


Warp loom fabric for knitted scarf work in two 
colors of rayon. 





ted dresses or costumes, while a special demand has sprung 
up for this type of design in knitted scarves. The scarves 
are made on narrow machines of about 12 inches dianieter 
and the articles are knitted in the circle with the fabric 
pressed two-ply in finishing and embellished by attaching 
tassels of the ordinary kind in the same color and ma- 
terials as the ground. 

Speaking of the scarf trade brings one naturally to con 
sider the claims of the warp loom for such goods, as a de- 
mand has been very active for the knitted scarf worked in 
a single fabric and with the perfect selvage which can be 
obtained so well on the warp loom machine. 
a view of a pattern which is typical of the designs being 
offered for this trade. 

| 


out although it is possible to provide a cheaper resultant 





The basis again is rayon through- 


fabric if the white or the dark color is worked in cotton. 


These designs are, of course, straight all the time and the 


cross row of diamonds for example have their peak on the 


same course of loops all the way across the fabric. This 
is a two color scheme where the white is figared on the 
dark ground while the back is an exact reversal of this 





principle. 
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foundation — laid 
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manufacturers of 
spring needles — 
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Latch Needles are 
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Philadelphia, Pa., July 16th, 1928. 


As a whole, occurrences in the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market for the past month have presented little of an 
unusual or sensational nature. The accustomed fluctuations 
and changes in prices, business and activity, common to a 
market of this character, have oc¢urred, but taken broadly, 
there was nothing extraordinary to alter the fundamental 
conditions of the market. There were flurries of strength 
and weakness, but, aside from the more healthful color giv- 
en yarns by the continued and increasing strength of raw 
cotton, and an increasing determination on the part of 
spinners to maintain prices upon a more lor less satisfac- 
tory basis, there is nothing exceptional to report. Funda- 
mentally, the market continues in a good moral position, 
but the buying element remains apathetic and apparently 
in charge of operations. 

The first week of the month preceding this writing 
opened up with enlarged inquiry, particularly for carded 
numbers, but the sales sheets were not materially affected; 
there was, however, some price shading as a result of the 
nibbles, and later in the week a more or less general re- 
duction came as a result of this cutting and the attendant 
spotty buying. Floor covering yarns picked up somewhat 
during this week, and carded yarns showed the most 
strength, with quiet prevailing on combed and mercerized, 
although the price reductions later affected all parts of 
the list. 


came, and as the week moved on the flurry of interest 
9 


Raw cotton was doing well, but the reductions 
seemed to spend itself. A common quotation on 30s 
earded warps was given as 381% cents, at which price it 
was stated yarns for at once delivery could be found with- 
out difficulty. 

When the next week arrived, the influence of cotton’s 
continued strength, and its operation in the 21-cent price 
range, forced quotations back up, but generally speaking 
there was no immediate reaction in the way of genuine 
business. The combed yarn men were more prominent in 
connection with the price advances induced by cotton’s 
position, using them as an indication of their determina- 
tion not to do business at low levels, claiming that the 
prevailing prices did not equal cost of production. As the 
week progressed, considerable business came in largely as a 
result of the trend in cotton prices, it was stated, and 
many of the more alert buyers seemed interested in cov- 
ering their requirements for some time ahead. The spin- 
ners, noting cotton’s actions, became firmer in their own 
stand, and some prices got higher than they had been since 
last Fall, good rates being demanded particularly on orders 
for advance delivery into August and beyond. Combed 
yarns enjoyed most of the favorable attention during this 
week, but mercerized numbers were expected to join them 
soon, 

The third week in this period, which consisted mainly 
of the Fourth-of-July holiday period, witnessed especial 
strength on the part of carded yarns, particularly those 
for weaving, and those yarns in the coarser counts, it be- 
ing declared that a high-grade carded weaving yarn was 


in better eall than the average combed material. But the 
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market of course was dull, due to vacations at days 

The next week bro icht the resuy pt on oO activities 
a market which was featured mainly by irregularities con 
ing over from the stop-over. There was the encourageme 
however, which came from the curtailment program of the 
spinners, which heartened the selling element considera NY. 
Spinners continued their firm position, being generally free 
of stocks and not accepting profitless business. rhe 
amount of business was small, but it seemed to be a buyer’ 
market only for spot delivery business, as the sellers seemed 
to have a stronger position with regard to orders for future 
delivery. 

Philadelphia prices on July 14th follow 

Single Skeins 
4s to 8s 10s 
12s 4 i 4 
16 5 
24s IR 
40 4 
Single Warps 
10 34, 12s 
14s 5 ly lt f 
20s 87% 26s | 
4114 4 4 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
8 331 10s 1 
12s 34 20 14 
16s 5% 9 - 
24s 39 268 10 
Os 401 {Os is 
Two-Ply Warps. 
10s 35 12s 
14s 36 L¢ ¢ 
26s ; “Bt 41 4 
40s 5 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
Bs 22+ 32% 10s 
12 2 l4s 4 
16s 35 18 5 
20s 36 oe 
24 37% 26s 8 
0 10 10s is 
< double carded . .41 s tyingin 3 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps 
8s to 16s $5 20s 18 19 
24s 50 51 s 52 53 
10s 57 »s 50s 61 63 
60s 66 67 70s 77 79 
R0s 87 i 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
18s 44 24s 47 
iRs 5 10s 54 
50s 6( 60s d 65 
70s 75 80s g 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
19s $7 12s 7 
14s 38 16s j 8 
18s 9 20s , G1 
24s 41 26s 12 
30s 13 40s 51 
Muie Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
10s 44 12s 4 
ae 46 16s 47 
LOO. ss 18 20s 5 
32s... 51 26s 
36s. j : 7 Rs 
10s t 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twists 
8s and 9s tinged tul 
8s 4 hard vist waste 
New Link-Belt Catalog. 

The Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, has published a 
catalog of genera] interest to engineers [t consists of 1088 
pages and not only covers in engineering data and hast 
prices, the eo nplete cha n, sprocke t power transl = 
elevating and conveying and engineering divisions of that 
company’s business, but contains considerable data for the 


engineer, 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 











= \ | |[READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS} | 


Is the “Suggestion Box” Idea a Good One? 
Epitor Corron : 

I would be very much interested to have some of the 
readers of “Knitting Kinks” give any experiences they 
may have had with the operation of a question or sugges- 
tion box for employees. I am interested in installing some- 
thing of this kind in our seamless and full-fashioned mill 
and would be glad to learn of the practice of other men 
as to how employees are rewarded for any suggestions they 
make which may be adopted, and the methods by which 
the employees submit the suggestions. In fact, I would 
be glad to have all the details involved in operating a prop- 
osition of this kind in any kind of knitting plant. 

ContripuTor No, 4050. 


Cleaning Methods for Circu’ar Machines. 


Epitor Corron : 

This letter is written to discuss the various methods of 
eleaning circular knitting machine cylinders. It is written 
in response to the question of “Contributor No. 3051”, who 
said, in the April issue, that he is using compressed air for 
this purpose, but finds this blows dirt and lint, ete., onto 
the goods. 

I do not consider compressed air the best way for clean- 
ing cylinders and sinkers. In more than twenty-five years 
of experience with seamless knitting machines of practically 
all types I have experimented with high pressure steam, 
compressed air and vacuum systems, and have found them 
all objectionable and have long since abandoned them. 

High pressure systems, whether steam or air, which car- 
ry sufficient force to remove lint and dirt have a tendency 
to jam the same lint and dirt into important slots and to 
cause uneven sinker and needle action. Also, no matter 
how carefully handled, they blow lint and dirt onto other 
machines and yarn and produce at least a very unsatisfac- 
tory temporary condition around the machine. 

These troubles are overcome with a vacuum system, but 
no vacuum system I have ever seen has suction strong 
enough to remove all of the lint and dirt that should be re- 
moved from around the sinkers and needles. At the same 
time, it has the undesirable quality of drawing in all the 
loose ends of yarn around the machine, which makes it 
necessary to have all yarns removed from the machine be- 
fore trying to clean. So I have long since decided that the 
only way to give a cylinder and sinker head a thorough 
cleaning is to remove the cylinder from the machine, remove 
all sinkers from their slots, push the needles down in the 
cylinder below the level of the sinker head, and clean out 


We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
swers or letters need not conform to any particular style 
and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


each individual slot by hand with hooks and gouges suit 


able for the purpose. 


For the sinker head I find that a slightly curved point 
hook or gouge made from an old hack saw blade and 
ground down to the gauge of the sinker is best suited fox 


cleaning sinker slots. 

For cleaning needle slots, a gouge made from old needles 
of the same gauge is best suited for the purpose. This 
] 


AKINGE old needles o! full length, eut 


gouge ean be made by 
ting them off just above the butt, removing the latches and 
grinding away about half of the hook and setting them up 
in lead to the true gauge of the machine, and working in a 
convenient handle on the assembly. The leading or soldering 
of the needles together to true gauge can be best accomplish 
ed by placing the needles in the cylinder and soldering them 
together while in true position firm enough to hold them in 
position, then removing and completing the soldering job, 
building up enough solder to make a firm or rigid hold. 
This assembly can then be attached to a handle, and as 
many as four slots at a time ean be cleaned out very rapidly 
by pushing the gauge backward and forward through the 
slots to the top of the needle cylinder. 

A cylinder cleaned in this way will operate absolutely 
satisfactorily for a period of from one to two years’ time, 
depending on the class of work and gauge of work, and 
the yarns being used. This statement is meant to cover 
what would be considered a thorough cleaning of the eylin- 
der, and is not to be construed as meaning that all lint and 
dirt should not be removed from the surface of the ma- 
chine every day, or that all available lint should not be re- 
moved from the sinkers by a hook from the top of the 
cylinder at least once a week. 

It also stands to reason that when it is necessary for a 
fixer to remove a cylinder from a machine in order to make 
repairs—especially a Seott & Williams cylinder which has 
to be torn down to put in a new cylinder wall—that all 
parts of the cylinder should be thoroughly cleaned up be- 
fore re-assembling. I believe that if a man will work along 


the lines of these suggestions, and wipe up his machines 
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IT FEEDS OFF 
THE ARM 


HE Feldlock has firmly established itself as “The Machine that makes Pro- 
duction.” There is a sound basis for the preference accorded it by consumers. 





The Feldlock feeds off the arm. Operatives can work smoothly, rapidly. They 
turn out production in greatly increased quantities. And greater volume naturally 
means more economical production. 


Every class of tubular seaming is performed swiftly on the Feldlock. The seam 
itself is not excelled for strength and neatness. The exclusive advantages of the 
Feldlock make it ideal for your work. 


Please request your copy of the illustrated Feldlock booklet. 
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daily with a piece of waste, and have his knitters pick out 
the sinkers from the top onee a week or once in two weeks, 
that he will find far more satisfactory results than in try- 
ing to clean up with any suction or blowing system, and 
will get better results from his machines. 

Conrrisutor No, 4001. 


Epitor COTron : 

[I notice the question with reference to cleaning out the 
lint on hosiery machines. I do not know of anyone using 
the vacuum system for cleaning hosiery machines. In our 
mill we use a compressed air system, and we find it very 
satisfactory, but we do get some of the black streaks men- 
tioned by “Contributor No. 3051’ in the April issue, and 
we would think that even though he had a vacuum system 
it would draw the lint and dirt through the machine, do- 
ing it about as much harm as blowing it through. In our 
plant we have the inspector throw out all the oily stockings, 
or class them into what we call “black work”. Whenever 
a lot is-dyed into a dark shade or black, we of course use 
these. 

ContrisuTor No. 4002. 
Operating and Adjusting Scott & Williams Model 
H H Knitting Machines. (Part 4). 


Epitor Corton: 
This being the concluding letter of the series on Scott 
& Williams Model H H machines, I wish to again remind 
the readers that for my personal information as well as for 
the general good of the industry, any sins of omission or 
commission in the three articles in question should be point- 
ed out and explained. Just write to the Editor of the 
Knitting Kinks division. 
Ends Knitting and Cutting Out in the Heel and Toe. 
To overcome this trouble the ends which result from the 


yarn change should be kept as short as possible. Time the 
yarn change so the yarn to be cut reaches the shears just 
as they close, if the yarn is carried on by the shears before 
they close the result will be a very long end. Another aid 
in overcoming this trouble is to time the double sole presser 
so it comes out just at the front end or the middle of the 
yarn change. This allows the end of the yarn that is being 
placed on the needles to be straightened out by the end of 
the presser, which keeps it from knotting up in a lump 
which almost invariably will cut out if it knits in the fabric. 
Plaiting in the Leg and Foot. 

This question of plaiting is a rather broad one because 
one person has this particular device to do plaiting and 
another man has his, and so on. But to boil it all down it 
amounts to this: It is necessary to have a decided differ- 
ence in the amount of tension on the two yarns that are 
used. It always being necessary to have the greatest amount 
on the surface yarn in the stocking. The two yarns must 
also be separated a reasonable distance. If one is not par- 
ticular about the plaiting in the double sole and high heel, 
no tension should be placed on the inside yarn and less 
will be required on the surface yarn. It is always desirable 
to have as little tension on the yarns as possible and as 1s 
consistent with good plaiting. The needles must be kept very 
straight or the plaiting will be bad. If the nibs of the sink- 
ers get in under the yarn good plaiting will be impossible. 
If the machine goes bad in the plaiting, look for a lump 
of lint or yarn on the inside yarn, also be sure the surface 
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yarn is in the tension before any adjustments are attempted. 


Sometimes the inside yarn gets caught on some part of the 
machine and throws the plaiting off. The yarn should come 
off of the cone freely for the best results. Keep the sinker 
ring advanced as far as possible without having the sinkers 
come under the yarn when the double sole slackening cam 
is in operation. Have just enough room between the e1 
cam and stitch cam for the needles to pass hout binding 
also have the end cam smooth at all times. 
Plaiting in the High Heel and Double Sole. 

One method to pursue in getting the machine to plait 

in the high heel and double sole is as follows: First 
uae 
FIG. II 

the yarn come off the double sole cone fre Next run 
the inside or backing yarn in with the double yarn alone, 
do not have the surface yarn in the stocking yet. S 
that the backing yarn lays about 1/16-inch from the corne: 
of the throat plate, then place tension on this yarn gradua 


ly until the plaiting in the sole improves, however, do not 
put very much tension on this yarn because the plaiting 
will be all the harder to get in the leg. Usually a slight 
amount is all that will be necessary. If the plaiting is still 
bad after this work has been done, raise the double sole 
finger by hand as the machine is running to see if the 
plaiting improves. This can be done by placing a screw 


driver under the finger so it will not drop all the way down. 


FIG. 12 





It is sometimes necessary to bend the first medium butt 
needle out slightly where the yarn is first laid in the hook 
as the dividing cam separates the needles. If the plaiting 
is better after raising the finger with the serewdriver, 
means to raise the finger permanently will suggest them 
selves. These suggestions should clear up the ¢ in 
the high heel and double sole and now the surface yarn 
can be added to the stox kine by being plaee din the proper 


finger. This yarn should lay approximately 5 16-inch from 


} } _ 1 , 1 
ne} tron +} 


the corner of the throat plate, or about 44-inch 


inside or backing yarn, and enough tension placed ther 


to secure proper plaiting n the leg and foot. Be sure all 


the needles are very straight except the first medium in the 


} 14) 


double sole, which ean be bent out slightly as mentioned. 
Plaiting in the Rib Top. 


This is more or less difficult as the yarns cannot 1} 


pe 


controlled as easily on the H H as on the R I where very 
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good plaiting can be secured on the rib stitches. The es- 
sential thing is to have the yarns separated properly as they 
are laid on the rib needles and one help in securing this is 
to have tension on both threads as they are fed to the 
needles. If the plaiting cannot be made okeh with the ten- 
sions alone, move the throat plate back as far as is con- 
sistent with the proper working of the machine in other 
respects. If this does not overcome the trouble take some 
fine round emery cord and cut the throat plate back slightly 
as shown at A in Fig. 11. Also, note the sketch in Fig 12 
for the correct position of the threads for plaiting.in the 
rib work. In this sketch, the inside yarn is shown at 4; 
the surface yarn at B; and the grooved hook is indicated by 
C. 
Care and Adjustment of the End Cams. 

The end cams, as has been stated, should always be kept 
smooth and free from nicks and worn places from the ac- 
tion of the needle as they contact with them. If this point 
is looked after the result will be a very much better appear- 
ance in the finished stocking, and it will also be a great aid 
to good plaiting as well as a preventive for cutting in the 
gore when the stitches are on the tight side. The sketch 
in Fig. 13 shows the correct position for these cams. There 
should be only enough clearance between the stitch cam and 
the end cams for the free passage of the needles as they 
raise after forming the stitch. The right-hand cam is not 
adjustable and must be ground to fit, so extra care must 
be taken so too much is not taken off when a new cam is 
being fitted in the machine. 


Shears Not Cutting Off at the Yarn Change. 

If the shears do not close when the yarn is placed in 
them to be cut and the machine has been working all right 
in this respect before, the drum has dropped back a little 
either from wear or because the adjusting screws are loose 
in the drum driving gear No. 5479. In either case the drum 
must be advanced so the shear rod will drop off the shear 
cam on the main drum. This adjustment is secured by 
means of the screws in the gear just mentioned. If they 





close before the yarns get around to them, a longer cam 
must be put on the drum in order to bring the yarn finger 
out sooner, or if this interferes with making a proper splice 
a longer shear cam will be required. Usually these shear 
cams are correct when they come from the factory and 
will work okeh, if someone has not cut them or the other 
drum cams. 
Yarns Pulling Out Going on the Heel and Toe. 

First look at the yarn clamp No. 9352 and the yarn 
binder No. 8407 to see if they are lying flat on the surface 
of the dial cap as this is essential to the holding of the yarns 
during a yarn change. Next rack the machine around until 
it gets one rack or kick after going off the heel. This will 
place it on the advanced toe at which point the take-up 
yoke spring collar No. 6919 should just touch the take-up 
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lever yoke stud No. 6902. However, before this collar is 
adjusted the yarn take-up bracket should be examined to 
see if it has been pushed around on the rod, as this will 
cause the take-up wire to raise or be free to raise when 
the yarn clamp is raised, thereby pulling the yarn out of 
the finger. 
Yarn Breaking on the Heel and Toe. 
Usually a bad needle or sinker is the cause of this, and 


7 


the needles should be counted very carefully to locate the 
exact place where the yarn is cut. Examine the needles an‘d 
sinkers at this point and if they do not seem to be bad or 
damaged exchange them with ones from the front of the 
machine. When the stitches in the heel and toe are too 
tight the thread will sometimes break or if the sinker cams 
are not set properly the result will be the same. Have 





just enough tension on the heel and toe yarn to keep it 
from looping or throwing off; any more tension than this 
will tend to break the stitches and cut the thread in the gore. 
Uneven stitches will also cause this trouble. These can 
sometimes be evened up by adjusting the right-hand bumpe1 
serew and if this fails the stiteh cams should be examined 
to see if one is longer than the other. If such is the case 
they should be made even, measuring from the bottom of 
the stitch cam bracket as has been discussed under a prev- 
ious head. The oiler glass No. 6830 should be kept filled 
with a thin, stainless oil and this will help quite a lot in 
the prevention of broken stitches and threads. 
Breaking Cylinder Needle Heads at the End of the Welt. 
This is usually caused by the loose ends of the yarn from 
the starting courses laying over the ends of the eastoffs and 
pushing out the cylinder needles in the first course of the 
rib. The needle heads catch on the top of the throat plate 
which is sometimes a little higher than the steel insert. To 
remedy this remove the throat plate and bevel it, also round 
the corners a little as shown at A in the sketch, Fig. 14. B 
shows the steel insert. 


Damages to the Cylinder and Dial Needles During 
the Transfer. 
Cylinder needle heads are sometimes broken or bent 


downward during the transfer on the steel insert. When 
the cylinder needle is raised to take the stitch from the 
dial needle it is sometimes pushed outward, and does not 
return to its position when the head is entering the lateh 
ring, consequently, the head contacts with the steel insert 
and bends the head downward or curls it under. The steel 
insert should be removed and rounded about 1/32-inch at 
the point of contact. Also be careful not to have the needle 
presser No. 9431 set too far out during the transfer, as this 
will cause the cylinder needles to contact at this point. If 
the dial is set too far ahead, or forward, the cylinder needles 
will foul on the eastoffs during the transfer, bending or 
breaking them in the same manner. When this is the cause 
the castoff will also be bent or curled up. To overcome 
this it is necessary that the dial be moved back by means 
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Ee PANNING two continents ... in three countries... 
and in eight cities, the Kaumagraph Company main- 

E tains offices. In each of these offices is a trained 
executive, schooled to help you with a very peculiar 

but highly specialized kind of service. He is ready to help you 
on any matter of identification—by placing at your command 
Kaumagraph’s knowledge, accumulated over a period of 25 years. 


You might think that a service of this kind is limited in 
scope... too limited to make any company amount to very 
much, Yet by penetrating vision of a crying need in business 
and sheer merit of the service rendered to fill that need, 
Kaumagraph has carved out an enviable and sizable niche in 
the business world. For instance, in New York Kaumagraph 
has built its own 8-story building. In this factory are scores of 
employees. The demand for Kaumagraph’s services has made 
necessary the opening of one branch office after another 
throughout the United States and abroad. Only recently a new 
office was opened in Chattanooga, Tenn., the better to serve the 
vastly increasing industry of the South. 


For Kaumagraph isthe only concern in the world whose 
only concern is the matter of identification. 
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—lIdentification in connection with trade marking: Kauma- 
graph will help you design a suitable trademark, help you to 
register it, help you to select from the twelve types of transfers 
it manufactures the most efficient and economical type of trans- 
fer for your purposes, or it will develop an entirely new transfer 
if necessary. 

—Identification in connection with packages and packaging : 
you may have a box to design ... or a rider ticket... or hosiery 
packing. Kaumagraph’s Art Department will design for you as 
it has for hundreds of others, a truly distinctive design. Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic Department will execute the finished work 
with absolute fidelity to the original. 


If you would like to know the full story of Kaumagraph’s 
service to business—and how Kaumagraph can serve you, write 
for a copy of “Half the Business Battle.” This handsome 56-page 
book, sent free on request, contains valuable advice and infor- 
. mation on many phases of identification. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy free on request. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 350-356 West 3lst Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, 
Chattanooga, _— Paris, Ont. Paris, France 
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O delicate is the action and adjust- 
ment of this improved type of reel 
that thread falls across thread forming 
exact diamonds as the reel fly draws 
from the bobbin in building the skein. 
The reel flys, having either four or six 
arms, are furnished from 42 to 54 inches 
in circumference, and hold from eight 
to twelve skeins each, according to speci- 
fication. 


One of the fine features of the 10K Reel 
is in having the delivery spools placed 
above the reel fly. This makes work at 
the reel very pleasant and eliminates 


Stonington, Conn. 





The Atwood /0K Reel 


Good Reeling requires good equipment. The Atwood 10K] 
Type (illustrated) is an improved labor-saving “Model of 
Perfection,” as speedy and accurate in operation as the skill 
of Atwood engineers could make it. A conscientious regard 
for infinitely small details is evident in its improved design. 
The 10K has become very popular and is sold widely. Its 
performance has established its right to rank among the 


“Models of Perfection.” 


Diamonds at High Speed 


the tiresome back-bending necessary 
with other types. In starting the machine 
a foot treadle may be used, thus freeing 
the hands for more useful operations. 


The stop and count motion is worked 
by electric contact. From the delivery 
spools the ends pass over adjustable 
tensions, through very light weight 
faller wires which stop the reel fly the 
instant a single end breaks. Length of 
skeins can be regulated up to 30,000 
yards and the reel flys stop automat- 
ically when the full length of skein de- 
sired has been reeled. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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of the screws No. 15220. First, loosen the four screws No. 
15297, then get the two screws No. 15220 up toward the 
top of the machine by turning the handle. Now come out 
a little on the front screw and turn the wheel around until 
a corresponding amount can be turned in on the back 
serew. This will move the dial backward. Do the opposite 
to move the dial ahead. BE SURE TO TIGHTEN THE 
FOUR HOLDING SCREWS 15297 AFTER THE AD- 
JUSTMENT IS MADE. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 949. 


Cutting Holes in Transfer on R I Machine. 


EpiTor Corron : 

We are running Scott & Williams Model R I machines, 
and are having some trouble with their cutting holes just 
before going onto the heel on about the second or third 
short needle from the long needles on either side. We are 
plaiting 150 denier rayon over 36s/1 combed peeler, using 
2 ends of 50s/2 gassed yarn in the heel and toe. Some of 
our machines are 160 needle 334 inch and some of them are 
176 needles 354 inch. The latter are worse than the oth- 
ers. I have Harry Miller’s Hand Book on the Model K 
and Model R I machines, which you furnished with a sub- 
scription to Corron, but I do not find any reference in it 
to this trouble. 

I will appreciate any help you can secure for me and 
would be glad to have any readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
offer any suggestions as to how to remedy this. 

G. C. (Teny.) 





Mating, Mending and Storing Hosiery. 


Epiror Corron : 

Since some readers have asked questions regarding my 
article, “A Modern Hosiery Stock Room,” on page 641 of 
the April issue, in which I described and illustrated the 
stock room I have built for storing silk hosiery, I deem it 
advisable to give further details concerning it. 

The cabinets and racks mentioned were designed for 
ladies’ hose stacked in cross-section and laid out full length, 
just as they come from the mater. The shelves are 34x34 
inches, so as to accommodate the full length stockings with- 
out crowding or wrinkling. 

After a batch of hose is boarded, it goes direct to the 
mater. As she mates the stockings, the mater culls all de- 
fective goods, such as seconds, mends, and re-dyes. When 
she has finished with the lot she counts each classification 
and makes out her detailed mater’s report. She then dis- 
poses of every stocking on her table. The firsts are turned 
over to the stock man. The seconds and odd lengths are 
ticketed and turned over to the girl in charge of the seconds 
table. The mends are ticketed and delivered to the mender 
table, and the re-dyes are consigned to the re-dye nets. One 
man has charge of placing the re-dyes in the nets to pre- 
vent mixing of sizes and styles. 

When the mender has finished with the mending she 
turns the mended goods over to the seconds table also. The 
girl at the seconds table mates up the mended work along 
with the seconds and classifies them. Any firsts go to the 
stock room, while all seconds are folded and boxed, ready 
for shipment. All seconds carry no stamps or marks, but 
are put up in plain packing. 
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At one time we had the maters to fold their own se 
onds, which is a very crood plan, but we abandoned this 
plan because some maters could not discriminate as well 
as they should, and a second handling and inspecting at the 
seconds table gives a better check on the ater 

All stock of firsts in the stock room are just mated stock. 
When we get a detailed order with the st nd pack 
ing instructions, the stock man gets up the order from the 
mated stock for the stamping girl, who puts on the neces- 
sary stamps, stickers and riders. At the same time the 
label boy has a copy of the order and is having the labels 
printed as to size, color and number, and placed on thé 
correct style and number of boxes. The stamped goods 
and labeled boxes are delivered to the folder and each is a 
check on the other. 

Trying to carry folded stock in boxes to be taken down 


+ lot } 


to be stamped and re-folded after the receipt of the detailed 
order seems to me to be a very unsatisfactory and expensive 
plan, and I can see nothing in its favor. Te) CRC.) 


Sizing Ladies’ Work on the Banner Machine. 


Epitor Corron : 


i+ hit £ ty y ] } 7 |} 

I am having quite a bit of trouble sizing ladies’ hose, 
especially after oiling the machines. Every now and the 
the hose seems to draw up several inches. We have Banne 

rl 1; 


machines and are making string work and cuff top ladies 
hose. 


Any information which you can secure through “Knit 


ting Kinks” as to the possible causes and the remedies of 
this difficulty, would be appreciated. 
F. R. (Tenyn.) 
Boarding Boys’ Wool Golf Hose. 
Epitror Corron: 
I notice that “T.V.(N.C.)” wants some information on 


the boarding and finishing of boys’ woo] golf hose. 

Different mills, owing to the equipment which has been 
installed tor other styles ot hose, endeavor Lo ge alor 84 with 
the same system for wool golf hose, but in m) 
it is not entirely satisfactory. 

This hose might be termed 3/4 length or some may be 
7/8 length, each having separate finishing lengths. The 
United States Bureau of Standards give the following as 
finishing lengths: 

Proposed 7/8 Hosiery Standards 


PROPOSED 


SIZES RANGE MATHEMATICAI STANDARDS 
Inches Inches Average Inches Inches 
6-—6 1% 1.0 to 1 10.95 11.0 
Tat A 11.0 17.1 13.14 13.5 
8—81, 12.7 18.1 14.8 15 
9—9l, 13.7 to 20.1 16.5 16.5 
10 s 13.5 to 20.( 16.94 17 
Children’s Ribbed Sport Hose 
6—6 1, 11.2 to 12.1 11.7 11.5 
I—7% 12.8 to 13.7 12.¢ 
8—8 1, 13.9 to 15.1 14.5 
9—9 lf, 15.5 to 16.2 , L¢ 
10 16.4 to 17 8 5 
These lengths were determined in conjunction with the 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, and make very accurate and acceptable data. 

In the finishing of wool sport hose, as other wool hos 
ery, it has been proven that woolen hose or knit 


given a better finish if it is dried from the outside to the 
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The lustre and sheerness which you 


prize in your finer grades of cotton 


hosiery are entirely dependent upon the 


yarns that go into them. 


That you may be absolutely sure of ob- 
taining these qualities in all of your 
merchandise, we have perfected all 
mercerizing and spinning processes to 
the point where the same unusual fine- 
ness, strength and evenness is produced 


each time. 


No matter what number of yarn you re- 
quire, you may be absolutely sure that in 
every case the yarns will meet in every 
detail the uses to which they will be 


put! 


Prompt deliveries . . . always! 


AMERICAN YARN & 
PROCESSING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


AUGUST, 1928. 


Northern States and Canada: 
Waterman, Ourrier & Co., Inc., 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., Export Dept., 
42 Broadway, New York City 


H. B. Robie. 
93 Worth Street, New York City 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
David Whitehurst, 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDonald, 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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inside, and not frona the inside to the outside. Therefore, 
metal forms that are used for silk, cotton and mercerized 
hose do not in my experience, give the desired effect on 
wool hose. 

The steam press, or as some call it, the paper press, is 
in my mind the ideal equipment for wool hosiery and any 
hosiery that contains wool. The wool hosé are boarded on 
wooden boards and placed in the press, full length, and 
the plates closed down as in the paper pressing. The steam 
pressure required for wool is more than that needed for 
cotton and other fabrics than wool. Pressure on wool goods 
from 20 to 30 pounds on a double plate press is desirable. 
On the single plate press the pressure need not be as high 
and ean be governed by the finish and drying of the hose. 

The double plate press is the more practical as better 
production is obtained and there is a better chance for thor- 
ough drying, allowing a longer time for the goods to be in 
the press. Wool, being an animal fiber, should not be sub- 
jected to too extreme a heat or for too long, as it injures 
the fibers. An authority on finishing wool goods gives the 
following advice on hot pressing on knit goods. He claims 
the cell structure on wool fiber is altered so that moisture 
absorption quality is reduced, but this is caused by the 
press being too hot and the goods being exposed to terrific 
heat. He also says that goods have a most exacting finish 
and more lasting than when done by any other methods; 
also that the steam pressure to’ be used should not be more 
than 15 pounds to the square inch. 

My personal experience has been to control the pressure 
of the steam depending upon the weight of the goods. 

In the washing-out process before boarding, there is 
usually loose dye, as these hose are knitted from colored 
yarns. The wool goods should not be subjected to too hot 
a bath, and a good grade of soap or soap chips should be 
used, working them or milling, as some term it, and rinsing 
in not too cold water until the rinse is clear of any color. 
Some use acetic acid in the rinse. 

The goods should not be extracted too dry, and should 
not be left long before boarding. 

I hope this information will be helpful. If someone 
else has other ideas, I would be glad to have their comments. 
I am in favor of the steam press for wool goods, and know 
numerous Other manufacturers who use nothing else for 
finishing wool goods. 

ContrisutTorR No. 4028. 





Answers to Underwear Questions. 
Epitor Corron: 

Is it practical to run 30s K.P. yarn on an 11-cut rib 
underwear machine at 28 stitches per inch? This is the 
essence of a question asked in the May issue by “Contrib- 
utor No. 4007,” who said in doing this he has trouble with 
unhooks on the cylinder needles. He said he had tried all 
sizes of hooks, even offset hooks, with little success, and 
he wanted opinions as to whether he is trying to knit too 
tight on this cut machine. 

It is my opinion that he is trying to get a very tight 
cloth—using 28 stitches per inch on this machine, As to 
suggestions that might aid him, it might be possible to set 
the 11-cut rib machines to knit 28 stitches per ineh by very 
close adjustment of the guides to the cylinder needle line. 
It might be necessary to grind the guides for this setting. 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines 
for Every Purpose 


We will be glad to 
furnish informa- 
tion of our com- 

plete line. 


HEN you install or 

replace machines in 
your mill, too much de- 
pends upon choosing the 
right ones for you to trust 
to luck. To protect your 
investment and the pres- 
tige of your product, select 
Brinton machines with 
their forty-year-old reputa- 
tion for dependableness. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. Butter 
Continent: Wildt & Co & Co., Sydney 
Ltd., Leicester, Eng. y Pee 


South {America M China and J i 
a and Japan D 
3uchsbaum, Calle Alsi hie big % El 
na 1814 ,Buenos Aires, brook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Argentine Republic Road, Shanghai, China 
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Additional tension on the take-ups also might help this 
situation. Possibly a slight advance in the timing of the 
machine might help; by that I mean he can move the dial 
back in relation to the cylinder. C. P. (Ga.) 
Epiror Corron: 

Answering “Contributor No. 4006” in the matter of 
knitting 30s/1 combed peeler yarn on 11-cut ribbed under- 
wear machine at 28 stitches per inch, we have found that 
the only way to overcome the trouble which the contributor 
runs into, that is the unhooking of the cylinder needles, is 
by knitting this number on a 14-cut instead of 11-cut. 
What happens in knitting 30s/1 on 11-ent at 28 stitches 
to the inch is that a stitch is so tight that the loop hugs 
the cylinder needle so close that when the needle raises, it 
takes the loop with it. On the other hand, when the stitch 
is loosened up to 26 or 261% stitches as presented in this 
question, it loosens the loop enough to let it go down where 
it belongs. The contributor’s opinion that he is trying to 
knit too tight on this cut of machine is correct, and he 
should use a finer cut. Our advice would be nothing under 


a 14 cut machine. Conrrisutor No. 4017. 





Hydroscopic Treatment of Silk for Knitting. 
Epitor Corron : 

There has been some considerable discussion in “Knit- 
ting Kinks” about “crepe lines” in full-fashioned knitting, 
and I notice in the March issue one of your contributors 
is interested in securing information about the hydroscopic 
treatment of tram silk for full-fashioned knitting, espe- 
cially in connection with eliminating these crepe lines. 

For the benefit of this man and others interested, I 
might say that about two years ago, our customers com- 
plained about crepe lines in our hosiery, and investigation 
showed that most of the trouble was in the treatment and 
condition of the thrown silk. We then began to experi- 
ment with various kinds of treatment for thrown silk, and 
found that hydroscopic treatment, properly applied, was 
the only one that would almost entirely eliminate the so- 
called “crepe lines.’ We found, however, that there are 
various kinds of hydroscopie treatments of tram silk, and 
some of them were such that they gummed up the needles 
on the machines and caused any amount of trouble. 

At this point it might be well to describe the term hy- 
droscopie treatment, and tell what it means. 

The term hydroscopie treatment as used by the throw- 
sters of silk, actually means that this is a treatment of silk 
that takes up moisture rapidly and holds the moisture for a 
long period of time. Of course, there are many dangers 
connected with securing this treatment, and unless it is 
done properly, will cause the knitter any amount of trouble. 
The oils and ingredients ‘used to make the silk hydroscopiz 
are such that if not properly proportioned, will result in 
the silk containing too much “acid” or too much “alkali.” 

If the silk, so treated, is on the acid side, it results in 
the needles on the knitting machines turning a greenish 
color and in a very short period of time, the needles be- 
come rough and the fabric will not move up and down on 
the needles, or in other words, will stick to the needles. 

Should the'silk be treated on the alkali side, it causes 
the gum in the silk to flake and this will soon be detected 
on the knitting machine, because the needles are covered 
with this gumming substance and the carriers also become 
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clogged with a gummy and sticky substance. 

In order to make silk hydroscopic and at the same time, 
not cause the needles to turn greenish in color or gum up 
the needles, the throwster must make this treatment, so 
that it is, what is called in chemical terms, as “almost 
neutral” and at the same time must have the silk treated 
so that it will take up moisture rapidly. 

I am sure some of your readers will be interested in 
this information, as many times silk is secured from the 
throwsters and after it is on the knitting machines for sev- 
eral days, it absolutely will not run properly and has one 
guessing as to the cause of the trouble. 

As moisture is very necessary in securing evenly knit 
fabric, the hydroscopic treatment of silk is one of the best 
treatments that can be used in connection with full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturing because a treatment of this 
kind will take moisture very rapidly and hold it for a long 
time. The only thing that must be done is to purchase silk 
from a throwster, who thoroughly understands how to treat 
hydroscopie silk properly; otherwise it is one of the most 
troublesome treatments that can be used. 

The silk that I have been using for the past two years 
is a hydroscopic treated silk; but as the throwsters do not 
give away their secrets, I cannot give information as to 
the kind of oils used in connection with this treatment. I 
will, however, try to give some of my experience as to the 
results obtained in using this silk. 

The one great advantage in using a hydroscopic treated 
silk is that the silk so treated, is soft and pliable and not 
only absorbs moisture very readily, but also retains the 
moisture during the process of knitting. Due to knitting 
machines contracting and expanding very easily, the knit- 
ting rooms of most mills are kept quite warm, with the re- 
sult that the silk dries out quickly. As most of the so- 
called “crepe lines” are caused through dry silk, any silk 
which will hold moisture for a long time, is best adapted 
for knitting purposes. Another advantage in using hydro- 
scopic treated silk is that the oils that are used in con- 
nection with this treatment will cause the silk to run off 
from the cone smoothly and evenly and lessens the danger 
of uneven tension or causes the silk to stick to the cones. 
The same thing can be said when the silk is forming the 
stitch on the sinkers and needles. Because of the silk being 
pliable and oily, it moves freely on the sinkers and needles 
and this is where the stitch is actually formed and a pliable 
silk thread that is moist and oily cannot help but form an 
even stitch. 

Since using hydroscopie silk, we have never had to pol- 
ish our sinkers or needles in the machines and we also 
found that silk so treated does not mold or become mil- 
dewed, which resulted in a saving to us, because formerly 
with other treatments, we had considerable silk spoil on 
account of a mildew condition. 

During the cooler months of the year, we find that hy- 
drosecopie silk is excellent, but during the summer months 
when the humidity is high, we find that we must be careful 
in not moistening the silk too much, because the principle 
of hydroseopic treatment is to absorb moisture and in the 
summer months, the silk. becomes too moist and it is diffi- 
cult to dry out the hosiery after being made. 

I note that the contributor stated that he was afraid 
to experiment with hydroscopic treated silk, because of the 
danger of this kind of treatment tendering the fiber, but 
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ORRINGTON Full Fashioned Needles 

go far toward maintaining production 
schedules. Of even greater value is their 
ability to produce workof superiorquality. 
@, These needles possess features which 
knitters of full fashioned hosiery have not 
hitherto found available. They are un- 
usually accurate in formation and dimen- ZS 
sion, very close to unvarying uniformity 
of temper, and easier to prepare for actual knitting. €@, These advan- 
tages result in economical production. Though Torringtons cost a 
trifle more than ordinary needles this difference is more than dis- 
counted by their proven ability to turn out more and better knitting. 
@, We have some interesting facts and figures to put before you . 
write us now to send them. 
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YES/ IT IS 
WATCHLIKE 


Latch Needle seemingly is deli- 

cate in construction. In reality 
it must possess surprising strength 
and temper. And a variation in di- 
mension so small that the eye cannot 
detect it makes the difference be- 
tween a quality fabric and a ‘second.’ 
@, These problems are well under- 
stood at Torrington. They are over- 
come by long specialization and ex- 
pertness in precision manufacture. 
Even special gauges have been devel- 
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oped to insure accurate dimensions. 
@., Correctness of design, smoothness, 
temper and uniformity— attributes 
of dependably satisfactory needles— 
are characteristic of Torringtons. 
Torring- 
ton back- 
ground, re- 
sourcesand 
experience 
make them 
possible. 
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evidently he has been misinformed as there is nothing in a 
treatment of this kind that can in any way injure or af.- 
fect the silk. If such trouble did occur, it was because 
the proper oils were not used or else the treatment of the 
silk was done by some one who was not competent. 

Many throwsters, for the past several years, have been 
advertising so-called special treatments and I have found 
from experiments made that a great deal of this is hum- 
bug. Because of this, I believe it is necessary for any 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturer today to buy his silk 
from reliable throwsters only; and as each throwster has 
two or more treatments, including hydrosecopic treatment, 
try out each treatment, and the one that gives the best re- 
sult is the one that should be used at all times. Continu- 
ally changing throwsters or treatments is a bad policy, so 
I can only suggest to the contributor that he try a good 
hydroseopie silk and, with proper care in winding, he will 
find that he will have less trouble in running silk with this 
treatment, and I feel certain he will find that the per- 
centage of hosiery with “crepe lines” will be very small. 
No treatment will entirely eliminate “crepe lines,’ but I 
have tried almost all known treatments, and hydrosecopic 
has given better results than any other treatment I have 
tried. Contrisutor No. 3061 


Causes of Loops in Back Seam. 


EpitorR Corton : 

In a recent issue *B.G.(Cal.)” reported difficulty with 
loops in the back seam, caught on a needle some distance 
from the seam needles on a 34-inch Model K machine. He 
stated that a number of things had been done, such as rais- 
ing the seam yarn finger, smoothing the dial and keeping 
the needles well pulled down in line; but said that running 
the seam yarn tight helps but might cause the yarn to 
break. He also said that the machine has the latest seam- 
ing attachment and that the cam which pulls the needles 
down does not slip off of the short needles. The trouble 
occurs on one machine but not on every stocking. 

Several years ago when we first equipped our machines 
with seaming attachments we had this same trouble, but 
finally overcame it with the following methods: 

The fact that “B.G.” 
tight helps, but does not stop it entirely, leads me to believe 


says that running his seam yarn 


that his main trouble is due to the fact that when the seam- 
ing needles are in action and as they pass the seaming yarn 
feed finger No. 7728 to take the yarn, then when the butts 
of the seaming needles start to rise on the right auxiliary 
side cam, at point A as shown in the illustration, the seam- 
ing yarn gets caught on the hooks of the short needles at 
this point. The reason for this is the distance the yarn 
has to travel from the seaming yarn feed finger to the 
slope of this cam; the yarn hes close to the hooks of the 
needles at the point where they start to rise, causing the 
needle every once in a while to overthrow, resulting in the 


yarn getting caught on this needle besides the seaming 


needles. This does not as a rule, get the same needle, but 
I have found it to vary from the medium butts to the 
seaming needle, and it always occurs on the left side of the 
seam when the yarn is held from the toe down with the 
seam in tront. 

There are two remedies for this condition. First, the 


seaming yarn feed finger should be kept bent in toward the 
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seaming needles as far as possible, so that they just clear 
the seaming needles by a “cat’s eyebrow”, so to speak. By so 


doing, the seaming yarn is held away from the hooks of 


the needles when they start to rise, with less chance of its 
catching. 
Another way out is to bend the » short butt 


hooks on the left side of the seaming needle o oward the 
operator, and the first seaming needle in. This will have a 
tendency to pull the yarn away from the hooks, also stop 
ping this trouble. I have found this to be the cause of most 
of this trouble, and I hope I have made myself clear on 
this point. 

Referring again to the sketch, the slope at point A on 


f 


the side cam must not be too steep. 


will point up, causing the same trouble 





The draw-down cam No. 9137 o1 é lown ¢a 
lever must be set so that there is no possible chance of more 
— ee eer eee : —— 
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Showing Part Sketch of Cam Ring Lay-Out. The level of 

the seaming needles when in action is shown at B; while the 

dotted line C shows their level when out of action. D is 
the right auxiliary side cam. 


than the seaming needles going into actio I have had 
instances where the butts of the short needles were bent, 
or the draw-down cam was not set according to the eurve 
of the cylinder, or there was too much play between the 
cam and butts of the seaming needles as they passed this 
point. 


1 


If “B.G.” has machines on which the seam goes into 
action by the drum eam on the belt shifter, 


would be ad- 
visable to see whether the screws on these drum cams are 
on an even level with the cam. If the holes are counter sunk 
too much and the heads of the serews are below the cam, 
the draw-down cam will come out a little further as they 
pass these points, leaving too much play between the seam 
ing needles. 


RyMI. 


Yarns Too Coarse for 11-Cut Machine. 


EpiItor CoTTon 

In the “Knitting Kinks” section of the June issue of 
Corton I notice that “Contributor No 
making as firm a fabrie as he wants f1 
on an 1l-eut rib machine 


He is correct in his belief that the 





for the yarn It is necessary to use a 13 
to secure the best fabrie from 30s yarr A fabrie con 


structed from No. 30s should when pulled down, have about 


30 wales per inch, and if “Contributor No. 4007” sets his 
dial at the right elevation, he can ad e stitk o pu 
as many as 36 courses or stitches per i! ly 


A fabric 


rreatest ameunt of elasticity 


constructed upon this basis will possess the 


ContrRIBUTOR No. 4048. 
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OUR GROWTH is an expression of the demand for 
“quality” mercerized yarn, with uniform strength 
and lustre. * 


STANDARD MERCERIZED YARNS are supplied 
natural, gassed, bleached or dyed, on cones, skeins, 
warps or tubes. 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















Sales Offices 
Greensboro Bank & Tru 
Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C 

Tah aoe 
334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 
cineca 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive and Sales Office 
720 Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
—0o-—_—- 
Canadian Representatives 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, 
Ltd 
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Toronto Moutreal 









When Thousands Endorse It— 
You oweit to yourself to try it FREE/ 


ANUFACTURERS—in every line—make enthusiastic claims. Co ~ Pe a 

Costs are cut— production shows surprising increase—less JA 
time off by employees —all of them are factors of utmost impor- 
tance that contribute to increased profits. These tangible results of 
Do/More Factory Seating are proved! And the reason for these 
profit-making results is so simple. Correct posture eliminates fa- 
tigue. Do/More Correct Posture induces: (1) full lung capacity 
breathing; (2) refreshening of the blood; (3) free exhalation of car- 
bon-dioxide; (4) natural elimination; (5) unstrained nervous system; 
(G6) reduction of muscular effort. 


Actual Trial in Your Plant — FREE 


YOU want to cut costs and increase profits! You want 
better work from healthy workers! You can get it. Try 
a necessary number of Do/More Seating Units in a de- 
partment where fatigue runs rampant! Make it a satis- 
factory trial—equip half the department with the ad- 
justable Do/More—at our expense. Watch results! The 
decision rests with you. If they do not sell themselves 
—return them, freight collect. It won't cost you a cent! 
Absolutely no ‘obligation! Simply mail coupon— Now. 





















More Work 
BETTER Work 
Healthier Workers 
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Incorrect Posture 
When the spine 
is slumped, you 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. Elkhart, Indiana" ““** 


DO/MORE-FACTORY-SEATING “© OO"! 00a | 
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The Knit 


Hosiery 

F PARAMOUNT interest concerning women’s silk ho- 
siery is the question as to what is going to be the ef- 
fect of the increasing use of Bembere and fibers that have 
hardly passed the experimental stage, and how much fur- 
ther will retailers go in the direction of price competition 
among themselves and with chain stores, and the attitude of 

manufacturers toward lower retail prices. 
A Philadelphia department store last month caused a 
sensation in the trade by announcing that it would offer 


regularly a line of pure 


thread seven thread silk 
knitted 42-gauge for a dol- 
The stocking is 


29-31 inehes long, the silk 


lar a pair. 


extending to above the knee, 
and is made with sandal 
foot. It is sold under the 
store’s brand and the claim 
is made that every pair is 
rigidly inspected and is per- 
fect merchandise. It has 
been on sale long enough to 
prove its acceptability to the 
store’s elientele, it is stated 


by the hosiery department 
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soods Market 















the plant busily engaged 





ability and general construction, whether the stocking be of 
one gauge or another and regardless of the qu tv Of SllkK 
as expressed by the term strand It stated the southern 
mill referred to has orders coming thick and fast, ke eping 


Now that the dollar pric in a { thoug 
competition in quality will be as keen ar nanufactu 
ers as price has been, with raw silk steadily declining. But 
with a drop of approximately 70 cents to $4.80 a pound it 
July, from $5.50 in April, it looks as though around eu 

rent prices for hosiery w 
he maintained for Fall. The 
MARKET CONDITIONS IN BRIEF, Stim Brown Cow Phila 
delp nally known 
RDINARILY one of the two dullest months of the year, maker (tranite rand 
July appears to have made a record for activity in hose, a sales meeting 


hosiery. There was ample evidence of increasing sales of 
full-fashioned silk, while mill production was curtailed. The 
lowest retail prices for this year may have had something to 
do with the apparent gain in consumption. 

Sweaters were less active on price advances which were 
announced in June, and, to a considerable extent, are be 
ing adhered to. 
finished their season for mill and jobber, are conflicting, but 
aecepting the more rosy view, there appears some doubt 


of the expendiency of an early opening for the 1929 sea- 






















son. 


manager. 


three major divisions of knitted goods. 


Underwear seems the more puzzling problem in the 


I | pr Ss. I ere ¢ rs 

dec ded Ipo I VAS 
tended ( nounee nese ¢ 

+ +] + + + ] + 
alls ) ¢ retail rade 
fp : 4 thou e firs ver n sep 

Reports as to bathing suits which have , T 
ember ere Vas o@lvel 1 
light intimatio it p es 
, 

mig « é sed and that it 
appearer the dri t VAS oO 
darker shades. Commission 
: ] } , a ] 
Manufacturers are dyers darker shades al 








Full-Fashioned Is Active. waiting for jobbers to give the signal for the opening of read i nd in the 
Dollar full-fashioned and men’s Summer weights for next year, and jobbers are wait- specifications y receive 
silk chiffons have been a big ing for manufacturers to indicate a policy calculated to ind. tha dence wit! 
selige in shoe stores and maintain market steadiness regardless of the course of {hp peta price trend, more 
specialty shops for some prices for raw cotton. iii Gules i sting 91 
time, but it is alleged that ( ercerizer ems 
the shoe stores simply used Fees teiel ideaiedeeaetianeennsimandimemesameatametaeendiiimedenentemeaeemmenenemnenennemmenemieanenmennmnnn lk to to e idea being to 
them as leaders, sacrificing strengther e stocking at 
profit on hosiery to be made up on the shoe lines, and one of its weaker points, where strengt lesirable 


that most of the dollar chiffons were irregulars or made 
for a price. Much business was lost to department stores 
by indiscriminate selling of dollar hose in small estab 
lishments. It is believed in the trade that Lit Brothers, 
at whose department store the dollar sheer service weight 
is on sale, have driven the entering wedge for recovery of 
much of this business. At any rate, a dollar price for a 
really meritorious stocking has been established in Phila 
delphia, contrary to the. view of a hosiery trade specialty 
writer who as recently as two months ago maintained that 
a serviceable stocking for that price was an impossibility. 
The mill price for hosiery of the description installed by 
Lit Brothers has been $9.57 to $10 a dozen. 


A southern mill, understood to be the Watkins Hosiery 
Mills in Chattanooga, Tenn., is exploiting a full-fashioned 
line designed to sell for a dollar, but information as to the 
gauge and number of strands of silk is withheld as being of 
no moment to the consuming public so long as the stocking 
is satisfactory to wearers. This is in accord with a fre- 
quently expressed view in the trade, that the customer at 
the counter is interested only in the appearance, fit, service- 


Demand Is Taking Production. 


In a general way, it appears that the weight of 


in the hands of manu 


business in full-fashioned silk is 
facturers selling their unbranded lines to jobbers and large 


retail stores. This was especially indicated in Philadel 


phia and Reading in July. There was a slowing down 1 


production in both cities, and in Philadelphia, in addition, 


Saturday work was almost entirely eliminated, as it w 


be to the end of August. There would therefore appeat 
lessened output. But as numbers of new mills have gotten 
. e } r +} ’ nrnhe ] he 

into operation in the last month or two, there pro ably has 


been no decline in this respect. And 


bout all the full-fashioned that 1s 


market. is absorbing abon 


coming out, so that it hardly can be said there has beer 
serious over-expansion of the industry 

According to reports of manufacturers to the Depart 
ment of Commerce, the indicated output in May was gre 
er than in April and also ahead of May for 1927, the totals 
for 1928 to the beginning of June being 6,610,823 dozen 
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MERROW 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES . 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B PF mye el me CUP 
For simultaneously trimming aa le Titudl end ath tae 
and joining ends of cotton, silk AA Ga eobetel #-) ASA 
or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
Permits goods to pass through fin- 


. . : . Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for MACHINE on Cotton Goods which have been sub 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. nes, STYLE 60 D3B makes 
; i771 j - a similar though much wider seam designed for use 

dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 

ing and Printing—with remarkable 

saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


—For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
STYLE 60 RD Bedspreads and other — articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 
not hold. 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CLASS 60 MACHINE 


N OW ---meet color competition i 


OSIERY manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 
or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYERS per- 
form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 
Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 
structed that goods are under the solution all the time 
—assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admivation. 

Construction: Monel meta] throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 

All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 
STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STRICKLAND 


SAMPLE DYERS 


EIR eS aE a STI EE, TTL ESTES 
UTM TAA TOTO A T 





Made in 5. 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lb. sizes, 
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pairs, comparing with 5,787,442 for the corresponding peri- 


od of last year, an increase of 823,381 dozens, which is 


partly offset by a decline in production of rayon and ray 
on combinations, which fell back by around 650,000 dozens. 
Add to this drop the loss of over 200,000 dozens of cotton 


hose, and the increase in the 


full-fashioned was less than 


loss in the seamless. P 


Mesh Hosiery—Pointex Heel. 
] 


A reported break in the price of pointex heel hose is 


regarded as supporting the notion prevalent in many quar 


ters that, after all, the square heel is not to be displaced by 


novelty construction. The lower price for pointex was 
bber, the reduction be 


named to a department store by a jo 


ing 75 cents a dozen from the recognized established 


quota 
i 


+ 


tion. Despite adverse opinion of the continued popularity 
of the pointex, almost every week or two another mill 
added to the list using it under license from the owner 0 
the patent, and various constructions intended to carry 


I 
slenderizing effect are making their appearance in rapid 


succession. What appears the better guess in new heel con 
The great bulk of 


appears 


struction is a narrowing of the square. 


eurrent business is in staples, and it not to have 


been materially affected by offerings of mesh hose. 


At the more exclusive stores it is stated that, while the 
mesh stockings are selling fairly well in the higher priced 


full-fashioned, sales have suffered from liberal offerings 


for around $1.50 a pair, 
fashioned. <A 


leading mill making the latter type reports some i 


of the seamless silk mesh, to sell 


in contrast with around $3 to $5 for the full 
ttle mesh 
business booked for Fall, and some factors say it will be 
worn through the Winter by women preferring it to regu 
lar flat knitted chiffons. 


somewhat freely for a dollar a pair, it 


With seamless lisle mesh selling 
rh 


seems likely the hig 


price silks have not moved as well as had been anticipated 
el 


or 1ts sports 


The lisle stocking in mesh weave is liked f 


fect and the price as well. At this writing it had not been 


recorded that Bemberg was being tried out for mesh hose. 


] 


but it seemingly is euthing a wide swateh in compet tion 


with tram silk. 
For some time the Lincoln Hosiery Corporation has 
nier Ben berg and 


An 
= ‘ 


other Philadelphia mill is unofficially reported knitting a 


been knitting 42-gauge hose from 120 de 


selling it to large department stores for $8.50 a dozen. 


her has developed such a num 


ber, which is expected to be on sale in several leading de 


sheer Bemberg, and still anot 


partment stores in August, if it has not already made its 
It was staied the price of the 


pa I 
would be maintained as the resale price, from which 


appearance on the counter. 
sheer Bemberg would be $1.95 a and that this figure 


it 1s 


3emberg Corporation is in close 


conjectured the American 


cooperation with the mills picked to make it and the stores 


selected for its introduction. 
While there is an inerease in the 


least 


number of mills knit 


ting Bemberg, at one, which was among the pioneers 


in its use, is reported likely to discontinue 1 


1 
+ 
{ I 


1avins 


Ss use, 
demand for tram silk hose sufficient to keep the plant run- 
ning to capacity. It 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills is consuming approximately 
10,000 pounds of Bemberg a week. 


is stated on unquestioned authority 


Seamless Using New Yarns. 


Seamless mills which have experimented with Enka, the 
Holland yarn without | 


of hose knitted from the Viscose non-luster Duleseo, w 


ister, also have made up sample lots 


itn 
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precisely what res seems ih + rs t 
degree of accuracy 

Enka not yet being de ( aq 
ties, and I n DO ( Ine., P li » distrib 
tors, Say ft ey can ate dé l¢ erie 
be promise e E st Oo I ed 
experimental stage. It may be Dulesk 
as a hosiery fiber m: ive beer exp O r a‘ de 
partment store st ¢ Bemberg 1, deseribe 
as 42-vauge, r 85 cents p t Ig ries iin 

uined fror es in )-rauge 

Some of e mal rer ( ( ! l€ 
na gg qu Tr le sales, be 9 g os ¢ 
the netter ae ( CeO nu or Jn Y no 
tum A t¢ ( ond oO O ¢ e x 
eon lous operation during ft J ee 
plants neing e } ynlv e Fou WW 

ie full-fashioned plants r r 

five davs Es pe lly is ere g 300-ne« 
po nted ne ] sean les SO ¢ ] ( &O r S 
dollar a pair, one o e exD a 
fashioned There S provir or 260 
280-needle se S ecia , 
grade and I un Tce One ( s00-need 
mills aiso operates q € it B V Ss é 
chines, and the owners are known to be sidering 
stallation of moré DO 42 I 15-2 oe SO 
would appear that ne sé ed é é 
by the drift to low ret rice e% 

Announcement if Ipsw M ‘ 
manufacture of wo ’s seamles ‘ < 
evidence the seamless dusty ) ( ed Dp 9 
But, as it is stated e Ip \ ! ) e or moar 
southern mills, probably for less inufactur 
cost, it would seem apparel! ( yutie 
well-made seamless better e, perha nercerize 

A southern manufacturer of 200-need|é ercerize 1u 
recently } ad none » olfer for mn l le very 
well supplied with business for futu O e othe nd, 
several mills } 220 needie me i oO 
mmediate bus eSS, aceOY ling a Duver is oe sou 
ern mills. Bot e 200 I 220-nee ! e | 
$1.70 a dozen, it is stated by the b ¢ De r S 
to Teatures are not s ited by - Pay o 
to conjecture S t etner price S = ¢ resel 
ative of act value Nor is Dy} ( o00-nee 
dle stocking is e¢ seller e 220 

Price d par yfter ean cco ( yr py ter 
ence in constr nm I 1 hnnishing s Ss strated recen 
ly in the ease « Bemberg hos« [wo samples from tl 
same mil] were shown for pu 5 paris 
disposing of a question relating veing ne id bee 
dyed and finished by the mar ture while ese opera 
tions for the other, which had been bought in the gray, wer 
performed by a commercial dyer. Insp of the tw 
samples was conducted by both experts a1 ersons ] e 
in technical hosiery knowledg 1 all pronouneed the 
stocking finished 1 commer ivelng es wisnmer € 
better of the two It would be giver reterence Dy é 
average buver, was the opinion of the persons w passe 
upon the sto kings 

Infants’ Lines Have a Newcomer. 

Jobber interest in the opening July ants ks 

for the next season may have been dimmed by announce 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 






JAMES BUILDING ae MAIN OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 
socio laiegy 3 os i BANKERS TRUST BLDG. an ; 

418 FRANKLIN STREE MANGUM STREET, 
READING, PA. PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT, N. C. 

122 E. 7th STREET Mills WESTAWAY BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CHEsTER, Pa. BELMONT, N. C. HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Record Speeds 
In Pattern Change 


Since no cam drums or special sinkers are used, 
patterns like the one shown can be set-up on 
the Standard Hosiery Machine in much less 
time than is usually required. 














These eight step, six color “Jacquard-like” pat- 
terns are produced by reverse plating and be- 
eause of a new method of needle control,— 
floating threads are eliminated and _ positive 
operation assured. 








Write for details regarding our’ simplified 
method of changing patterns like these and 
other information about Attachment 31. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
3866 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ment that the Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Chicago, shortly 
would come on the market with 30 numbers, the company’s 
first appearance in the infants’ sock field. The lines of most 
leading manufacturers were represented at the opening. 
While the comparatively few buyers expressed no serious 
objection to prices, they seemed in no hurry to operate, 
from which some sellers deduce it may have been better to 
have deferred opening until a month later. There is indi 
cated a drift to plain leg with fancy straight top, and it 
looks as if the trade is interested in the five-eighth length, 
in which sports effects are likely to be stressed for male 
juveniles. Another good run for kiddie cuffs, the very 
short sock, is looked for. 

The Bear Brand company has five-eighth in its line, and 
as the company is said to have decided upon a new-color-a 
month policy, it is not improbable that buyers’ initial or 
ders generally will, for the present, be for much restricted 
quantities, The sock season appears to have opened about 
as it finished for the last fiscal year—not so satisfactory as 
to cause enthusiasm among mills, at least one of which, a 
rather well known concern, will be discontinued if the own 
er adheres to his present expressed intention, coupled with 
the proviso, “unless I can find a location offering lower 
production cost than Philadelphia.” 

There are no developments in wool hosiery of a nature 
encouraging to manufacturers, Demand has yet to assert 
itself, say jobbers. The fascination held by silk stockings 
is said to be pointing to a lessened use of woo] combina 
tions, and there are said to be some rather unwieldly stocks 
left over from last winter. A commission house a few 
weeks ago Was offering 6000 dozens of so called silk-and 
wool,—probably rayon with a mixture of cotton and woo! 
at a “shading from the market to liquidate a stock,” it was 
stated. The hose, for women, was of a type designed to 


pass over the counter for a half dollar a pair. 
Half-Hose Situation Is Complicated. 


The half-hose field has become too colorful for control, 
and overproduction has left numbers of manutacturers of 
low price lines with cumbersome stocks. Jobbers seem to 
have fixed $1.65 a dozen as the maximum they will pay fon 
socks to retail for a quarter a pair. When they refuse to 
improve their bid they usually have thrown at them pat 
terns which they do not approve. What distributors are 
after is minimum price and maximum design, with some 
little emphasis on quality. They can buy as low as $1.05 


+ 


a dozen, but of a class that is not seen on Main st 


reet 
Some of the southern mills have wisely adopted and 


1+ 


are adhering to the policy of making fancy halt-hose only 


on order, This plan necessarily involves some plant idle 
ness at times, and sales may be lost, but these mills will 
have less for which to repent than many that keep on 
grinding out novelties whether they can sell at a profit or 
must take a loss. A buyer in search of popular price pop 
ular patterns says he visited quite a few mills in the South, 
but could find nothing to his liking for spot delivery. In 
one instance he selected several numbers for the 25-cent 
bracket, at a mill operating to capacity. He could get no 
deliveries inside of six to eight weeks. He fared no better 
among mills having no orders, for they were idle and would 
require a few weeks in which to fill his order. 

The buyer in question represents an establishment car- 
rying perhaps a more varied line than many larger con- 
cerns selling to jobbers. He finds the market flooded with 
25-cent numbers and by no means bare of any class, the 
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chief difficulty encountered being a scarcity of meritorious 
goods for spot shipment. There is fair sale of numbers to 
sell for 50 and 75 cents and a dollar a pair, respectively, 
but jobbers operate with extreme caution, fearing manufac- 
turers may not have gone to the price bottom: Thus the 
fancy half-hose market is, except as regards a compara- 
tively few mills, much unsettled, a result of too much pro- 
duction and too many patterns. One factor says he be- 
lieves the better business will be in fetching lines priced 
tail stores at 


$2.25 a dozen to jobbers and to be sold in ret 
one dollar for three pair. 


Underwear. 

Conditions in the primary markets for cotton under- 
wear, more particularly, men’s lines, leave the impression 
manufacturers and wholesale distributors have given way 
to fear. Some mills named prices in July, others are ready 
to accept business, in some fashion, but are not erying 
prices from the housetops. Buyers look for last year’s 
prices to rule, notwithstanding cotton is costing manufac- 
turers more than when lines were opened in 1927, and in 
the eagerness for orders for putting machinery to work and 
keep it moving through the Summer, buyers are skeptical 
of the ability of mills to maintain prices if based on the 
higher cotton value. So there seems a disposition to keep 
hands off for a time, which is certain to prolong the con- 
fusion. 

Back door offerings of knitted standard light weights 
as early as the latter part of June by one or two mills nee- 
essarily had a disquieting effect, and, it is understood, did 
not muth help the birds which were out for the early worm. 
One result of the premature offerings was to bring nain- 
sook manufacturers into the field, as they realize there is 
going to be a stiff fight between the knitted and the cut- 
and-sewn. There are instances of some of the latter, 
mainly sub-standard goods, being quoted so ridiculously low 
as to force the conclusion there are manufacturers stil] op- 
erating for the pleasure of being active. But it can hardly 
be said that the forcing of nainsooks has figured materially 
in the sluggish situation in the knitted, dominated more es- 
pecially by the matter of weather and style. 

“We used to disregard weather and buy ahead,” said a 
jobber. “Then the style of one year was good for the next. 
The seasons may not have changed, but we have more 
vagarious weather, and we can no more forecast that than 
we can style. One fluctuates about as much as the other.” 

As was pointed out, the “shorts” and slip-on athletic 
shirts are routing union suits. But the tide may turn, in 
the middle of a season, and if it should, the separate gar- 
ments dictated by fad would be in danger. - The “shorts” 
are immediately available in cotton, rayon and woven cloth, 
and either may gain in use or fall back. Then there is the 
rayon “bobby” union suit to be taken into the reckoning. 
It is winning popularity and more of it is coming on the 
market for next year. An Ohio man in the East for ma- 
chinery a few weeks ago contemplates establishing a small 
men’s rayon underwear plant in Tennessee, and seems likely 
to locate in Spring City. He is but one of many that are 
being attracted to the rayon field by the increasing use of 
rayon underwear. All things considered in relation to next 
year’s style, there seems to be some reason in the hesitancy 
of jobbers to buy underwear in the Summer of 1928 that 
will not be on the counter before Spring of 1929. Stocks, 
say jobbers, should be adapted to weather and style, ele- 
ments in merchandising which they point out ean only be 
guessed at. 
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Staples from manufacturers whose lines invariably are 
distinetive for one salient feature or another and sell through 
practically the same distributors year after year, seem like- 
ly to have comparatively smooth sledding, despite the tem- 
pestuous market situation. With these makers and their 
clientele, price figures in a secondary way, the distributors 
attaching first importance to standards and the manufac- 
turers ordinarily selecting their trade. The outlook as to 
the immediate future for the unidentified run-of-mine class 
of goods seems not so rosy. It will improve when more 


of the heavy weight business is out of the way. 


Heavyweights. 

Heavies have undoubtedly been adversely affected by 
the sports fad, which has such a strong hold on Summer 
underthings that it is prevailing in increasing extent in the 
matter of Winter wear. Speaking of “shorts,” an old-timer 
among underwear buyers for wholesale houses, says they 
are not sanitary, to begin with, and that, for comfort, men 
had better wear bloomers. But the sports element sets 
style, and style is running strong to lighter underwear for 
man in no less degree than to the more diaphanous garb 
for women. Jobbers will do more buying of heavy weight 
cotton ribs for men for the coming Winter, but there will 
be no such seramble for 12, 14 and 16 pound union suits 
that there will be danger of price boosting. 


Sweaters. 

Barring lines that are strictly individualistic in con- 
struction, fabric and design, sweaters represent a decidedly 
waiting market. The higher prices which went into effect 
about the beginning of July are meeting with no stout gen- 
eral resistance, but it appears that jobbers who are fairly 
covered for their early shipments to retailers take the stand 
that yarns probably will go no higher and may decline, 
and that therefore they may suffer no disadvantage by 
waiting. According to manufacturers selling direct to the 
retail trade, retailers are taking sweaters in later this year 
than ordinarily. Jobbers now are receiving shipments 
from which their earlier deliveries will be made. Not until 
they have shipped out the major part of what they own, 
say some manufacturers, will they be interested in placing 
repeat orders. The conclusion to be arrived at, if this view 
be accepted, is that mills will receive only a smattering of 
new business before September. 

In favor of manufacturers is the fact there are no dan- 
gerous stocks anywhere, according to a somewhat recent 
survey by a credit institution. The danger confronting 
them is that orders may be held up until so late that some 
will have to be declined and detract from the year’s nor- 
mal volume of production and sales. This would mean a 
shrinking in the season’s profits, which already had been 
thinned by acceptance of inadequate prices during a period 
of very sharp competition for orders. Numbers of mills 
report their business ahead of that for 1927 to the end of 
July, but it is admitted another month or two of compara- 
tive stagnation such as has been witnessed would cut deep- 
ly into the aggregate for the year. 

The Braeburn Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, expanding 
its line of light weight worsted sweaters, and maintaining 
an intensive advertising campaign, seems to have made a 
sensational success with a type of fabrie representing an 
adaptation of imports. The concern knits not only sweat- 
ers, for men, women and juveniles, but matched skirts for 
misses and matched pants for boys, besides stockings for 
both and for men, in the colors and patterns of the coats. 
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It is a forceful application of the ensemble idea to knitted 
outerwear. The mill is selling a big capacity output, and 
what is going on there in sweaters and suits and stockings 
is being duplicated in the mill of the Climax Bathing Suit 
Co. 

The Climax brought out for this season what is trade- 
marked a Sun-bath play suit for juveniles. The garment 
comprises a trunk, supported by knitted straps running 
over the shoulder and encircling the body, leaving the 
child’s limbs and the body above the waist exposed to the 
air and sun. It has been a big seller, and for next year the 
line will embrace similar garments for lads and misses, and 
a type for women. 

Bathing suit stocks seemed to be in danger until the 
hot weather set in early in July. Since then stocks have 
been pretty well thinned, and there exists a more buoyant 
spirit as to the outlook for the opening in August for the 
1929 season. Prices probably will be somewhat higher 
than at the opening last year, which may retard buying. 
But as the season has been an unsatisfactory one for the 
trade generally, fewer mills will be making bathing suits. 
One discontinued its line some time ago and another an- 
nouneed it will offer no bathing suits for next year. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock, Ark., manufacturers 
of women’s rayon hosiery, are installing 25 knitting ma- 
chines, dyeing plant, boarding and pressing department. 

Virginia Underwear Corp., Martinsville, Va., capital 
$70,000, will occupy a three-story brick building, 50 x 100 
feet. Finley & McCoy, Martinsville, will have charge of 
construction. The plant will manufacture ladies’ cotton 
underwear. 

Piling and Madley Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
silk and rayon hosiery, have completed arrangements for 
removing their equipment to Anniston, Ala. The company 
operates 500 knitting machines and other equipment at the 
Philadelphia plant. 

Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, Ala., has completed 
plans for $100,000 addition to the mill. Forty new houses 
will be built in the village to take care of the additional 
help that will be needed. 

Pickwick Hosiery Co., Inc., Thomasville, N. C., which 
formerly operated as the Girard Hosiery Co., has been in- 
corporated for the manufacture of boys’ and misses’ golf 
and athletic hosiery. The plant is equipped with 83 latch 
needle knitting machines, 17 loopers and six sewing ma- 
chines. 

The Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, which were 
organized some time ago, will be operated at Belmont, N. 
C., instead of at High Point, N. C., as originally planned. 
The equipment will be installed in a section of the Belmont 
Fabrice Co. plant. It is expected that the first full-fash- 
ioned machines will be installed within the next few weeks. 

Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., has let con- 
tract for the erection of its new one-story 60 x 100 foot 
addition to D. A. Holbrooks, Albemarle. Full-fashioned 
knitting machines have been ordered to equip this addition. 

Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N. C., which are 
reorganizing their full-fashioned department under a new 
name, not yet selected, erect a two-story mill, 140 x 50 
feet. They will install 30 knitting machines with a capacity 


of 500 dozen pairs of hosiery. 
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